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University of Houston Library, Houston, Texas 


If you plan to build a new library, or mod- 
ernize your present one, check this partial 
listing of recent VMP Steel Library Book- 
stack and Equipment installations. Find the 
library, big or small, nearest you. Then go 
see the functional beauty of VMP Steel Book- 
stacks, Carrel Units, and Conveyor Units. 
Learn how VMP Steel Bookstacks give maxi- 
mum space utilization. Enjoy their smart 
modern appearance. Certainly you have much 
to gain in new construction or modernization 
by taking advantage of VMP’s vast experi- 
ence — without obligation. 


Virginia Metal Products Corp. 


1112 First National Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa.—Dept. WB-10 


How To Make Your New Library More Functional, 
More Beautiful — For Substantially Less Money! 


U-Bar shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 


Free-standing U-Bar bracket shelves. 


o% 


Partial Listing of Recent VMP Library 
Bookstack and Equipment Installations. 


University of Houston, Houston, Texas. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Texas College of Arts & Industries, Kingsville, 
Texas. 

Lane Medical Library, Stanford University, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 


. U. S. Supreme Court Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. 
Bushrod Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Carr Memorial, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Michigan. 
Cossitt Library, Highland Street Branch, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
Library for Chemistry Building Addition, Lou- 
isiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
School of Jurisprudence, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Calif. 
School of Law, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C 
Library, The Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
Florida A & M College, Tallahasse, Florida. 


Illustrated brochure describing bookstacks. Just write ‘““Bookstack” on letterhead or card and mail today. 
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SELECTED STORIES FOR TEEN-AGERS 


For Pleasure and Understanding 


Compiled by Alice Isabel 
Hazeltine + Twenty-six skillfully 
chosen stories for teen-agers—made 
universal and timeless by their 
gleams of truth, faith, courage, self- 
lessness, and love. Here are tales of 
adventure, stories of ranch life, ani- 
mal stories, the lives of famous men 
— by such outstanding authors as 
Dostoevsky, Jesse Stuart, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher and many others. 
Illustrated. Ready, $3 
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MAKING PRAYER REAL 
A Guidebook to Higher Levels 


By Lynn J. Radcliffe « An interpre- 
tation of the total life of prayer as a 
practical guide for everyone who 
seeks a deeper experience in prayer 
than mere repetition of words. Here 
is help for all who want to pray more 
effectively, to be helped by prayer, 
to help others by prayer, and actual- 


ly to feel Ged’s presence. 
Ready, $3 


A —=ee 
- 
YOUR HOME 
CAN BE CHRISTIAN * 


By Donald M. Maynard 


illustrated by Janet Smalley « The 
thinking and experience of a well- 
known authority on family life. This 
wise and warmhearted book deals 
realistically with the everyday situa- 
tions parents face as they attempt to 
create a happy atmosphere in their 
homes. It offers practical counsel to 
everyone who wants to rear children 
in an environment grounded in 


Christian faith. October 6th, $2 


CRITICISM AND FAITH 


The Role of Biblical Scholarship 
in the Life of the Church 


By John Knox « One of America’s 
foremost New Testament scholars 
deals frankly and constructively with 
a troubling question of today: Do the 
discoveries of biblical scholarship 
threaten the foundations of our 
faith? For preacher, teacher, scholar, 
and student, this brilliant book offers 
a firmer faith and a vision of new 
opportunities in study of the Bible. 

October 6th, $1.75 





ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
IN CANADA: 
G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD. 
Toronto 
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GREAT HUMANISTS 


By Lynn Harold Hough, author of 
The Dignity of Man « The most dis- 
tinguished humanist of our time pre- 
sents his philosophy in studies of the 
lives, works and influence of five 
great humanists. Exploring their 
minds and deeds, he describes Aris- 
* totle, Cicero, Erasmus, Irving Babbitt, i 

. THE MIGHTY SAVIOUR and Paul Elmer More — and details | 
The Hope that is Ours their unique and collective contribu- 


Through Faith in Christ ne eee con, oe | 








By Arthur J. Moore « The impas- 
J sioned pleading of a preacher who 
seeks to “do the work of an evang- 

elist’” — the resident Bishop of the 

« Atlanta area of The Methodist 
Church and one of the most powerful 

figures in present-day evangelical 
Christianity. Here are messages to 

* bring salvation, to strengthen the 





















f faith, to brighten the hope of man. 
: Ready, $2 
f 
: * 
‘ CHURCH WORK IN THE CITY 
' How to Meet the 
Seven Basic Problems 
By Frederick A. Shippey « This 
f timely, usable book deals forth- 
ABINGDON rightly with the problems, oppor- 
COKESBURY tunities and effectiveness of the 
NASHVILLE 2, minister and his urban church. It 


provides tested principles and tech- 
niques for solving many problems — 
and is the result of a scientific study 
of church work in 150 cities through- 1 
out the United States. Illustrated with 
maps, charts and graphs. 

Ready, $4.50 
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titles on the 


Fifty Outstanding 


Religious Books 
1951-52 


Compiled by the Book Selection Committee 








Religious Books Round Table ~ 





THE INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE votumes vi-viii 


Edited by George A. Buttrick and others 


“One of the most thoroughly prepared commentary 
publications, which will include 12 volumes when com- 
pleted in 1957. Volume Vil, the first to be published, 
contains 14 general articles, and commentaries on 
Matthew and Mark. Volume VIII, the second, has one 
general article and commentaries on Luke and John. 
At the top of the page, in parallel columns, are the 
King James Version and the Revised Standard Version. 
This is followed by a scholarly exegesis, .. . and an 
exposition by an outstanding preacher.” Each, $8.75 


THE ONE CHURCH 


In the Light of the New Testament 
By Clarence Tucker Craig 


“The author, a New Testament scholar and leader in 
the ecumenical movement, contends that ‘it is time to 
lay alongside our contemp 
able witness of the New Testament that the church by 
nature is one.’ The problems of unity — sacraments, 
orders, baptism — are discussed . . . and the faith of 
the United Church is asserted.” $2 


A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 


By Winfred E. Garrison 


ary divisions the unmistak- 





“This well-known author and long-time editor of The 
Christian Century magazine sets out to define the 
Protestant faith and to show its i 
in the world of our time.” 


and 





$2.75 





THE MODERN RIVAL OF 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By Georgia Harkness 


“The major rival of Christianity, says Miss Harkness, is 
secularism, which is defined as ‘the organization of life 
as if God did not exist.’ The concluding section of the 
book deals with the problem of how Christianity may 
overcome secularism through evangelism, religious edu- 


cation, and deepening of the devotional life.” $2.75 


BY THE WAY 


By Francis J. McConnell 


“This account of a rich and active ministry by a bishop 
of the Methodist Church who has been o crusader for 
social reform will give the reader an insight not only 
into a vigorous and vivid personality, but also into the 
social, ecclesiastical, and theological movements of the 


past fifty years in this country.’ $3.50 


HANDBOOK OF 
DENOMINATIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By Frank S. Mead 
“This is a most useful collection of data on the history, 


status of 255 
religious groups. Gives the correct form of name, specific 


doctrine, organization, and present 
beliefs, and statistics of membership — items not always 
easy to find. Libraries and editors will welcome Dr. 
Mead’s well-checked manual.” $2.75 


THE RELIGIONS 
OF MANKIND 


Third Edition, 
Revised 
By Edmund Davison Soper 


“Handbook with emphasis on non-Christian religions 
both past and present. Text and bibliography show 
awareness of latest studies in the history of religions. 
The author's ability to point out the elements in each 
religion that corresponded with human spiritual needs 
helps us understand how some gained wide acceptance 


despite less worthy features.” $3.50 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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"Books for Profit”... from - 


















Ready 
THE LORD’S SUPPER IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
(Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 6), A. J. B. Higgins.....................0000000+ $1.50 
MAY GOD FORGIVE US, Robert H. W. Welch, Jrecccccccccccccccccccccceceeecececeeeeeeececeeee 1.50 
September 
THE KOREA STORY (illus.), John C. Caldwell and Lesley Frost.......................- $3.00 
LIGHT ON A DARK HORSE (Illus.), Roy Campbell ......00.00...0...00.000000.00cccccceeceeneee 4.00 
THE REPUBLIC AND THE PERSON, Gordon K. Chalmers...............00.20.0000000000000+- 4.00 
ESSAYS IN HONOR OF GEORG SWARZENSKI (Illus.), Oswald Goetz (ed.)...... 10.00 
METAPHYSICAL JOURNAL, Gabriel Marcel ....0.......00..20...cc0ccc0ccccceeecceceeeseeesceeeeeee® 6.50 
BENJAMIN HARRISON: Hoosier Warrior (illus.), Harry J. Sievers.................. 5.00 
PARIS IS A NICE DISH: 
Its Recipes and Restaurants, (illus.) Osborne Putnam Stearns.................. 3.00 
WHAT GOD HAS JOINED TOGETHER, Gustave Thibom..................20.00..00c0ecccseeees 2.50 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE IN AMERICA” Series 
American Non-Fiction, 1900-1950, May Brodbeck, 


Sues GE AAO TN FEI oie snes ccsbe is casesacccndinanewtsvaciisssenvesasnvonntentt 3.00 

An Age of Criticism, 1900-1950, William Van O’Connor........ Sicessiaspecss Daa 

The Short Story in America, 1900-1950, Ray B. West, Jri...............00000- 3.00 
October 

WHEN THE COOK’S AWAY (lllus.), Peggy Harvey...............0cc.cccccceceeceeeeeeeeeneeeees $2.95 

THE REVENGE FOR LOVE, Wyndham Lew s.............2.0cc.ccccccccseeccceeseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeees 3.50 


THE REBEL PRINCE: 
Memoirs of Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia (Ilus.) Louis Ferdinand... 3.95 
| DREAMT REVOLUTION: 


A Memoir of the Right Wing Bolsheviks, William Reswick.....................00 4.50 
Oe Bi, Bs I UN acces sass ca ag cnssstatacessinsenadonesesenscssiccsin 7.00 
PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF MYSTICISM, Herbert Thurston, S. Ju..............00000 6.00 
ONE MAGIC NIGHT: A Story from the Zoo 

(Juvenile, tlus.), Marlin Perkins and Peggy Tibma...........2......0..cc00000000 1.00 

November 
VITTLES AND VICE: An Extraordinary Guide to 

What's Cooking on Chicago’s Near North Side, Patricia Bronte.............. $2.95 
MAN AGAINST MASS SOCIETY, Gabriel Marcel................22.....0.c00cccc0ccceeeeeeteeeees 4.50 
LEIBNITZ AND THE 17th CENTURY REVOLUTION, R. W. Meyer........ RRR ey Seen 5.00 
DU We Ce Ns Fe FCI ovine enicicccessccesisscénen sae csecstacasengsunessoneess 2.50 


A CENTURY OF CONFLICT: 
Communist Techniques of World Revolution (Illus.), Stefan T. Possony.... 6.50 





20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 








F HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
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oe BOOKS and beautiful bindings de- 
serve to be cherished in beautiful rooms of 
harmonious proportions. Though some librarians 
do not adhere to this tenet, it is one that will al- 
ways be accepted by lovers of books. Few persons 
ponder the questions of the proper dimensions for 
a good room. A clue to the answer recently ap- 
peared in an issue of the magazine, Coming Events 
in Britain. In a description of Wilton House, by 
Hugh Wray, there is an assertion that the edifice 
is “not only a house of rare and compelling beauty, 
but also one which contains a room, the Double 
Cube, which is probably the finest room ever to 
have been built. Indeed, Windsor Castle itself, 
though it can show many rooms that are larger 
and grander, can boast of none that is more beauti- 
fully proportioned.” A picture of the room reveals 
its transcendent beauty. Wilton House was de- 
signed by Inigo Jones. In dimensions the Double 
Cube is 60’ long, 30’ wide and 30’ high. The house 
also contains a single cube room which is half the 
size of the double cube room. 

As further evidence of the persistence of the 
cube in determining good proportions, Michael 
Ernest Sadler wrote to his son from Dresden on 
August 20, 1912 about the art lessons he was tak- 
ing, “I was there at 9-oc. for the first lesson and 
was taken to a three-cube-room—plain white rough- 
cast walls.” Perhaps some American architects and 
librarians who are interested in more than the func- 
tional will find as much satisfaction in the double 
cube as does a gambler when he caresses the ivories 
a fondly holds them together to form a ‘double 
cube. 


One Way to Be Shelved 


James Edwards, the famous bookseller and bibli- 
ographer, died on January 2, 1816 at Harrow, Eng- 
land, in his fifty-ninth year. He left instructions 
for his coffin to be made out of library shelves. 


No Terminal Facilities 
Whenever a sequel is added to the library, an 
assertion credited to Julius Caesar by Bernard Shaw 
comes to mind: “When a man has anything to 
tell in this world, the difficulty is not to make him 
tell it, but to prevent him from telling it too often.” 


Here to Stay 


The so-called Communist Party insists that its 
members be red but not too well read. How do 
our two traditional political parties stand on the 
question of libraries and reading? Neither the Re- 
publican nor the Democratic platforms for 1952 
mentions books or libraries. Though the rival 
parties are desirous of bringing each other to book, 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 





By Harry C. Bauer * 


they are bipartisanly silent on the question of 


i rea 
ing. Presumably, books and libraries are here 
stay. 


An Early Cooked Book 


An answer to what Francis Bacon may have had 
in mind when he wrote, ‘Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested,”’ is found in Eva M. Tappan's 
book, In Feudal Times. Miss Tappan describes the 
tremendous feast served in 1403 to celebrate the 
wedding of Henry IV. She relates that the court 
having devoured several gigantic courses, feasted its 
eyes on a “‘subtlety’’ molded in the image of “g 
pelican sitting on her nest with her young ones, 
and beside it Saint Catherine holding a book ip 
her hand and disputing with the doctors.” Miss 
Tappan does not tell whether the king subtly 
nibbled on the doctors and Saint Catherine or 
whether he found the book dry. In any event the 
confection was fit for a king. 


Book Mutilation 


Perhaps some librarians do not fully appreciate 
the psychology of book mutilation. According to 
the best authorities, book mutilation results from 
a certain hostility that turns the reader against 
books. If you find this hard to believe, consult 
Sugar on the Slate by Don Fontaine. 


A New Look but not a New Idea 


The generous application of brightly colored 
paints of attractive hue to unattractive library walls 
and ceilings is giving some of the older institutions 
the “new look.” Librarians who are refurbishing 
their buildings in this way should not regard them 
selves as enlightened innovators. In the 18805 
Joris K. Huysmans wrote a fantastic novel, A Re 
hours, later translated into English under the title 
Against the Grain. Anemic Duc Jean des Esseintes, 
the central character in the book, lived an eccentric 
life. Accordingly, he “installed strange and elabo 
rate dispositions of furniture and fittings” in his 
library. His reading room was partitioned into 4 
number of alcoves, each differently appointed while 
at the same time “harmonizing in a subtle likeness 
by a more or less vague similarity of tints, gay of 
sombre, refined or barbaric, with the special chat 
acter of the Latin and French books he loved” 
Thus he could read whichever book suited his whim 
in an alcove where the color and décor most neatly 
corresponded with the volume his caprice had if 
duced him to select. No modern librarian is know# 
ever to have undertaken such a project. 


Dessert 


A library short of funds has little trouble making 
its book ends meet. 
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There must be a reason... 
WHY SO MANY TEACHERS, 
LIBRARIANS, STUDENTS 


PREFER ~— 
MERICANA | 


The E 
30 VOLUMES 


There are many good reasons why schools and 
libraries all over the country choose THE 
EncycLopepiA AMERICANA as the most generally 
useful and comprehensive reference work. The 
1952 set has heen acclaimed as the FINEST 
ENcYcLoPEDIA in AMERICANA’s 123-year history. 























7 
| 
Es 
: 











It provides a ready answer to whatever the 
question...whether it be in Supersonics, Atomic 
Energy, Government, Medicine, Iran. It puts 
within your grasp, or those you teach, all the 
world’s knowledge. The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERI- 
CANA is a veritable gold mine of hidden treasure 
for those who wish to seek it. 


It contains 30 volumes, 23,780 pages, 58,234 
articles. Includes digests of books, plays, operas 
and other valuable information not found in 
other encyclopedias. More than 9,000 photos, 
drawings, diagrams, graphs, maps, etc. Compre- 
hensive bibliographies. 


Easy to use, self-indexed for ready reference 
with 36,000 helpful cross references in text in 
addition to over 250,000 entries in the index 
volume. Since 1947 more than three-fourths of 
the text has been completely revised and reset. 





The volumes are attractively bound. Printed in 
glareless paper, readable type, subject index 
and readers guide, glossaries of new terms. 
Priced to fit school and library budgets. 





oo] / Fill out and mail coupon today for a 
Mees beautiful illustrated booklet. 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference Work” —a beau- 
tiful 36-page booklet chat describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educa- 
tional Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Scbool. 





Address. 





City. 
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Titles now available 


1. THE ISMS AND YOU 
Democracy vs. Dictatorship 


2. THEY MADE A NATION 
Founding Fathers 

3. IT HAS BEEN DONE 
Municipal Reform 

4. BREAD AND BUTTER PLUS 
Community activities 

5. WHO SAYS SO? 


Propaganda analysis 


6. WHY DON'T THEY THINK! 
Prejudice 

7. AND CROWN THY GOOD 
Tolerance 


8. WORK WITHOUT STRIFE 


Labor-management relations 


9. CAPITALISM—WAY OF FREEDOM 


The American economy 


10. THESE AMERICANS 


Immigrant contributions 


Many others in preparation 


Four years in the making, under the 
supervision of distinguished educators 
and civic leaders, THE LIVING DE- 
MOCRACY SERIES deals with the 
American way of life in a lively and 
interesting style, and with rigorous ob- 
jectivity. An important series designed 
to educate young America for democ- 
racy. Enthusiastically endorsed by re- 
ligious organizations, schools, business 
and labor, civic groups. 


Prepared under the supervision of 
The Civic Education Foundation. 
Co-Directors: 
Dr. John J. Mahoney, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Emeritus, Boston University 
Dr. Henry W. Holmes, Professor of Edu 
cation, Emeritus, Harvard University 


Distinguished consultants and advisor 
include: 
Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels, John E. Bebout 
Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Dr. Erling M. Hunt 
Mary G. Kelty, Dorothy McClure, Wil- 
liam E. Spaulding, Dr. Howard E. Wilson 
and many, many others. 


ORDER Side-sewn, re-inforced binding with washable cloth; 714” 


NOW! 


x 10%”. List Price: $1.60 each—less usual library discount 





SIGMUND SPAETH 
GREAT SYMPHONIES 
New Edition 
NOLA R. HOOPER 
BEEHIVES AND APRON STRINGS 
Non-fiction... $2.50 
PEARL ELDER 
DAUGHTER OF THE DELTA 
A Novel $3.50 


$3.50 


MARGARET ADAMS 
MADGE 


A Novel $3.00 





CRABB-EVANS 
NORFOLK BILLY 
A Novel 
MARY HALE JESSUP 
GRIEF IS A LONELY JOURNEY 


Poetry $2.00 


$3.00 


LEE LANIER 
GOLDEN PHANTOMS 
Poetry st ile $2.00 
SUN VALLEY SONGS 


Poetry $2.00 


Publishers COMET PRESS BOOKS 11 W. 42 St., New York 36 
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A purposeful nonfiction list 


SIX OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


COOK BOOKS * ART BOOKS ° LITERATURE 
FROM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


THE BOOK OF 
GOOD NEIGHBOR RECIPES 


By Maxine Erickson, Homemaker and 
Joan M. Rock, Home Economist 


Publication: November 
416 pp., illustrated_____---------- $300 


—shows the practical use of Ac’cent (mono- 
sodium glutamate) ; streamlines menus for 
the busy woman; includes excellent ideas 
for leftovers, church suppers, luscious fruit 
cakes, in a well rounded cook book. 


CANDLELIGHT AND COOKERY 


By Carlos de Florez 
Foreword by Herbert Haseltine 
Publication : September $300 


—is a gourmet’s book for library and 
kitchen; describes restaurants of Paris, 
wines of France; gives choice recipes for 
the experienced cook. 


OH! FICKLE TASTE 
or Objectivity in art 


By Germain Seligman, Preface by Rene 
Huyghe, Professeur au College de France 


Publication: November 
192 pp., 60 illustrations__.._-.---- $ 500 


—makes a practical, well illustrated case 
for an objective approach to art; traces the 
growth of fads in public taste that lead to 
neglect of great art and establish false 
markets, 





FRAGMENTS OF LIFE, 
METAPHYSICS AND ART 


By Leo Bronstein, author of El Greco 
(Abrams, 1951) 


Publication: November 
224 pp., 70 illustrations______----- $650 


—approaches the History of Western art 
from an oblique and personal angle; pro- 
vides unusual text and rare illustrations: 
Duvet, Piranesi, Krodel, early mannerist, 
and others. 


POOG AND THE CABOOSE MAN 


By Percy MacKaye 
Foreword by Padraic Colum 


Publication: October $ 325 


—introduces Zodiack Cobb, the Caboose 
Man, unique American folk character, in 
episodes which delight with their gentle 
humor; continues the story begun in 


POOG’S PASTURE (published 1951). 


PRELUDE TO PENTECOST 


By Thalia Gage 
Publication: October $200 


—is an inspired poem concerning Mary, 
Martha and Lazarus at the turning points 
in their lives which lead them to follow 
Christ; introduces an exciting English 
writer to the American scene. 


Your readers will be asking for these six extraordinary 
books. Stock them now! Write for Complete Catalog 


THE BOND WHEELWRIGHT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
145 East 63rd Street, New York 21, New York 
In Canada: Burns & MacEachern, 165 Elizabeth Street, Toronto 
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New 
Books! 


PRACTICE OF 
PRINTING 


Long recognized as the leader 
in the field, this leading ~— 
on printing is now wholl y 
REVISED AND ENLARGEL 
(1952) to cover the latest improvements and standard 
procedures in composition, production, materials and 
special practices. Covers every standard printing prac- 
tice from job la out to gathering, folding and covering 
the finished product. Emphasizes legibility, tone, color, 
balance and other features of fine printing. Covers all 


he i] TRIN 





ink selec- 


aspects . . . includes gravure, lithography, 
tion, making of books, etc. 
By RALPH W. POLK........$4.75 


EXPLORING AUTOMECHANICS 


JUST PUBLISHED .... a truly modern book on the 
subject which covers the latest developments, includ- 
ing power steering, super-powered engines, automatic 
transmissions, etc. Full automotive coverage—every- 
thing the beginner needs to know. Also contains sec- 
tions on safe driving, pe to get the most for your 


money in buying a used car, etc. 320 pages... 383 
illustrations. By HAROLD “ay GLENN. .$3.96. 
Book No. 2 in Coupon. 

ART AND THE CHILD 
One of the most engaging of books on child art. The 


author passes on to children and teachers vivid dis- 
coveries and experiences related to the desire to free 
children’s powers of self-expression. The book is so 
well-written that the writer herself shines vividly 
through it, a wonderful personality. By no means a 
textbook teaching others how to teach, ART AND 
THE CHILD watches the author in the act of teach- 
Beautifully 


ing . . . over the shouider, so to speak. 
illustrated with 39 plates, many in full color. By 
MARION RICHARDSON. .$4.00. No. 3 in 


coupon. 


GEM CUTTING 


Revised and enlarged. Stone recognition (15 new 


pages) ; equipment, planning, marking, sawing, grind- 
ing and polishing cabochons and faceted stones; dis- 
tinguishing features of stones and where found—com 
lete coverage. By J. DANIEL WILLEMS. 

4.50 (A.L.A. Booklist). No. 4 in Coupon. 
SELF-EXPRESSION 
THROUGH ART 
Harrison (No. 5 in Coupon).................$4.00 
ART EDUCATION IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 
Gaitskell (No. 6 in Coupon)...............4.. $1.50 





© CHAS. A. BENNETT, CO., Inc. 
“———“ =: 1812 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Illinois 


| Send book(s) 1 2 3 4 5 6 (circle which) 
l 0 Bill less library discount FOB Peoria 
I 


Library & orderer 


Address 














Samuel Johnson’s 
Literary Criticism 
by Jean H. Hagstrum 


With the present resurgence of 
interest in Samuel Johnson's 
works, this volume fills the need 
of many readers for guidance in 
going beyond the critic’s practice 
into an understanding of his basic 
philosophy. 


This analysis and exposition of 
the whole body of Johnson’s criti- 
cism is more thorough and de- 
tailed than any that has been 
undertaken before. Johnson's 
own criticisms are related to each 
other, to his basic philosophical 
and religious beliefs, to the defini- 
tions in his Dictionary, and to im- 
portant critical ideas from Aris- 
totle to T. S. Eliot. 

The author’s fresh view of his 
subject clears away some of the 
popular misunderstanding about 
Johnson to reveal a critic whose 
thinking was basically empirical 
and exploratory. 

Of this new study, the noted 
Johnsonian scholar R. W. Chap- 
man says: “The book is closely 
argued and lucidly and cogently 
written.” Mr. Hagstrum is a pro- 
fessor of English at Northwest- 
ern University. Indexed. $3.50 


Johnsonian Studies, 


1887-1950 
by James L. Clifford 


A survey and bibliography with 
a significant review of the chang- 
ing trends in Johnsonian criti- 
cism. Paper. $2.00 








The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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There’s no difference between the 
sexes when it comes to abusing 
books. One of the “weaker sex’’ can do as much damage to a valuable 
book as the strongest male. 





But bound in HOLLISTON ROXITE 
LIBRARY BUCKRAM, your books are ready for the rough treatment 
dished out by men, women and teen-agers. For unless they are book-lovers, 
people care for books carelessly. 

But if your books are bound in 
HOLLISTON BUCKRAM, they'll come through their reader-ordeals with 
flying colors. And with colors that stay fresh and sharp as long as the book 
can be read. 

Select some of your most battered vol- 
umes. Have them bound in HOLLISTON LIBRARY BUCKRAM. And 
you can be sure they'll come back as clean and crisp as the day you checked 
them out. 








HE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc TO THE BINDER . , . 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO ily with full clean coverage, 




















or MISS-HANDLED 





Holliston Buckram takes 
stamping or printing eas- 











Awards 





The two Anisfield-Wolf Awards of $1,000 each, 
sponsored by the Saturday Review, went to Brew- 
ton Berry for Race Relations and to Colonel Lau- 
rens van der Post for Venture to the Interior. 

Winner of the first Rung Award of $5,000 in a 
contest sponsored by the Muhlenberg Press is Eliza- 
beth Patton Moss for her novel The Iranian which 
will be published next month. 

The Canadian Governor-General’s Awards for 
1951 have been announced as follows: for fiction, 
The Loved and the Lost, by Morley Callaghan; 
for creative nonfiction, The Ardent Exile by Jo- 
sephine Phelan; for academic nonfiction, The Gor- 
ernment of Prince Edward Island by Frank Mac- 
Kinnon; for poetry, The Mulgrave Road by Charles 
Bruce; for a juvenile, A Land Divided by John 
Hayes. Jan Hilliard received the Leacock Medal 
for Humor for The Salt Box. 

Catherine Drinker Bowen has received the $1,000 
biennial Delta Kappa Gamma Society prize for her 
book, John Adams and the American Revolution. 

The American Political Science Association pre- 
sented Dr. Josué de Castro with the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Foundation Award at its 48th annual 
meeting at Buffalo, New York, for his recent book, 
The Geography of Hunger. 


OBITUARIES 


August 1. WALDEMAR BONSELS, German novelist; 
author of Heaven Folk, Notes of a Vagabond, and 
The Adventures of Maya the Bee; in Munich, Ger- 
many; seventy-one. 

August 1. GABRIEL ENGEL, violinist, musicologist, 
and bibliographer; author of a biography of Anton 
Bruckner and Gustav Mahler, Song Symphonist; 
reviewer of records and music books for The Sat- 
urday Review; in Vergennes, Vermont, where he 
had been vacationing; fifty-nine. 

August 1. JosEPH T. SHAW, author and literary 
agent; author of a novel, Out of the Rough, and 
former editor of the magazine Black Mask; in New 
York City; seventy-seven. 

August 2 (?). THe Rev. ARTHUR SHEARLY 
CRIPPS, missionary, poet, who spent fifty years 
doing, missionary work in Africa; author of several 
books of verse and stories including An Africa for 
Africans and Africa: Verses; in Southern Rhodesia; 
eighty-three. 

August 3. FREDERICK LAURISTON BULLARD, editor 
and author; in Melrose, Massachusetts; eighty-six. 
Former chief editorial writer for the Boston Herald, 
Bullard won the Pulitzer prize in 1926 for an edi- 
torial on the Sacco-Vanzetti case. He was the au- 
thor of ten books on the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
most recent of which was Lincoln in Marble and 
Stone. 

August 5. Dr. Francis L. GoLpeNn, dentist and 
humorist; in Princeton, New Jersey; fifty-two. Dr. 
Golden was active in New Jersey politics and was 
author of For Doctors Only, Jest What the Doctor 
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Ordered, Fellow Citizens, Laughter 1 
Tales for Salesmen. 

August 5. CLARA ViEBIG, German novelist, auth 
of The Watch on the Rhine, The Sleeping Arm 
Daily Bread, and The Women's Vill Jeat 
announced in Berlin; ninety-two. 

August 6. THE Rev. Dr. Monroe E. Dop 
clergyman and author of religious books; forn 

president of the Southern Baptist Conventios 
among his writings Baptist Principles, The Pra 

Life of Je SHS, Girdling the Globe for God: in Long 
Beach, California; seventy-three. 

August 8. DONALD ALFRED STAUFFER, profess 
of English at Princeton University, author ap 
critic, in Oxford, England, where he had ly 

visiting professor for the past year; filty. Profess 
Stauffer was author of a novel, The Saint and ; 

Hunchback, and several works of criticism incly 
ing The Nature of Poetry, The Intent of Criticisp 
and Golden Nightingale, a study of W illiam But 
ler Yeats. 

August 9. Mrs. ANDRE CorTHIS, French novelis 
winner of the Femina Award and the Grand P; 


r } 
LeRdi, an 


ize, dea 


of the French Academy for her novels, Maden 
selle Arguillis and Pour Moi Seule; in Paris; sixt 
seven. 

August 9. JEFFERY FARNOL, English novelist 


thor of The Broad Highway and The Amates 
Gentleman; in Eastbourne, England, seventy-f 
Farnol wrote his first novel in New York wher 
he worked as a theatrical scene painter. His 
ing, romantic novels, full of action, intrigue, an 
swordplay, brought him great popularity both 
the United States and in England 

August 13. Lucy DERRICK-SWINDELLS, poet af 
portrait painter; for many years president of ¢ 
Society of American Poets; author of a nov 
Mother o' Pearl; in Baltimore, Maryland 
August 13. WitttaM A. OrTON, professor of ¢ 
nomics at Smith College; author of The Liber 
Tradition, The Economic Role of the State, an 
many other books and articles including an ess 
on “Liberalism” in the Encyclopaedia B 

in Damariscotta, Maine; sixty-three 

August 13. MARK SULLIVAN, author, editor, a 
syndicated columnist; in West Chester, Pennsy 
vania; seventy-seven. A newspaperman for 
sixty-four years, he was regarded as “'the 
statesman of journalism.” Sullivan was editor 
Collier's from 1914 to 1919, and author of Ox 
Times, a six-volume chronicle of American histor 
August 15. MARY WRIGHT, designer of tablewar 
and home furnishings; with her husband, Russ 
Wright, coauthor of Easser Living; in New York 
City; forty-seven. 

August 16. LEONIDAS WESTERVELT, author an 
collector; in Great Neck, New York; seventy-six 
Interested in the lives of Jenny Lind and P. 17 
Barnum, Westervelt amassed an extensive colle 
tion of circus materials. He was author of 7 
Circus in Literature and coauthor of the play 
Sweet Seventeen and Made for Each Other 
August 18. THE Rev. Dr. ARCHIBALD BLACK 
clergyman and author of Opening Roads and Tha 
the Child May Know; in Fairmont Farms, Phila 
delphia; seventy-five. 

August 20. HENRY J. HASKELL, editor since 191 
of the Kansas City Star, the editorial page of which 
under his direction, won Pulitzer prizes in 1933 
and 1944; author of The New Deal in Old Rome 
and This Was Cicero; in Kansas City; seventy-eight 





(Continued on page 123) 
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New books to inform — to delight — to inspire 















THE POWER OF POSITIVE THINKING 

—Norman Vincent Peale 
¢ The great new inspirational book by the author of “A Guide to Confident 
Living.” Here Dr. Peale explains certain simple procedures that can help the 
reader achieve peace of mind, better health, and greater joy in life. Many actual 
examples show how practical these procedures are. Early October, $2.95 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 20th CENTURY MUSIC 

—David Ewen 
¢ This comprchensive survey of serious music since 1900 includes biographical 
and critical studies of over a hundred major composers and their significant 
works—orchestral and choral pieces, operas, chamber music, and’ songs. Plots 
of fifty operas are summarized. Over 500 pages. Late October, $7.50 


CHARLES: The Story of a Friendship 

—Michael Joseph 
e In this truly classic book the distinguished British publisher 
tells of thirteen happy years with an unforgettable Siamese cat. 
Elizabeth Bowen says the book cannot possibly leave you cold 
unless you not only hate cats but mistrust friendship. 

Late October, $2.50 





COLLECTED POEMS OF NICK KENNY 


¢ Through his syndicated newspaper columns and television and radio appear- 
ances, Nick Kenny's simple, appealing poems have become known and loved 
by millions of people. This book includes all the popular favorites, as well as 
many very recent ones. Late October, $2.95 


THE CASSEROLE COOKBOOK 
—John and Marie Roberson 


¢ Including hundreds of tasty tested recipes for both traditional 
and unusual casserole dishes, plus menus built around them, this 
is the most comprehensive book in its field. A special section 
offers intriguing ideas for entertaining with casserole dishes. 
October, $2.95 





THE FAT BOY'S DOWNFALL—Elmer Wheeler 

¢ Here is a jolly successor to “The Fat Boy's Book’, which was one of the 
best-sellers of 1950. With contagious good humor and fun Elmer explains 
practical ways to keep fat off after you've taken it off. = Just published, $2.50 


ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS 
—Prentice-Hall Editorial Staff 


e This comprehensive business reference book presents ideas, procedures, and 
information pertinent to all types of business problems. There are almost 4000 
concise articles. Over 700 pages Published, $10.00 


Prices subject to library discount 














PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Multi-Record Album 
No. 1006 
Expandable . . . envelopes may 


be added or removed to meet 
varying requirements. Masonite 





covers give extra protection. 


Gaylord Gr048., INC. 


SYRACUSE, N 





Phonograph Record Holder 


No. 103 


Inexpensive. Envelopes attached 
so records cannot slip out. Made 
for 1 to 6 records. 


<3 tele! fe), F 














New L.P. Record Holder 
No. 100.1 


Record fits into envelope so it 
cannot fall out. 


Write for Further Information and Prices 


Urniture 
CALIF. 














Now an Aanual ! 


the YEARBOOK OF 
AMERICAN CHURCHES 
1952-53 (21st edition) 


edited by Dr. Benson Y. Landis 


Because its needed . 


Order this unique current reference book 
about every Religious Body of all faiths. 


© = sta- 


compari- 


Authoritative facts 
o 


Contents: 
tistics ©@ charts and graphs 
tive studies of religious trends. 

300 pp., cloth bound—$4.00 


Order from 


Department of Publication 
National Council of Churches 
297 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10 


e 
or from your boekstore 


We welcome standing orders for future editions. 






























































6 Reasons Why ii 


The Engineering Index should 
be in your library 


I—COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 


The developments made in the automot 

and electrical fields are indexed just as 
pletely as those made in management, ma 
mechanical, mining, petroleum and railroad et 


gineering 


2—WORLD-WIDE IN SCOPE 


Articles indexed are selected from the engin 
ing literature, no matter where it is pub 
3—BROADENS YOUR INTERESTS 
Each volume contains references on t a 
5,000 subjects 
4—MORE THAN AN INDEX 
Following the title of every article indexed 1 
concise digest which gives an accurat mnicey 
of its contents Names mentioned in tl 
matter, including those of authors, engine 
scientists and many prominent industrialists 
grouped alphabetically in an Author Index 
5—SAVES TIME AND EFFORT 
With references classified under alphabetica 
arranged subject heading; with copious cros 


references grouping material under broad wu ects 
bringing together all related articles; u 
learn almost instantly of all publis he 1 inf 
tion on any subject 
6—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 
The number of magazines you find time to read 
in the course of a year is but a small percentage 
of those published; consequently, you do not 
of engineering 


get a complete picture progre 
Only the amassed periodical technical literature 
can give you that, and only the Engineering 


Index has the facilities to index this wide and 
varied collection of information, and make 
accessible as the telephone on your desk 


The 1951 edition is now available 
price $60.00 
THE ENGINEERING INDEX Inc. 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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x Double-Starred — Especially Recommended ¢ 
In Wilson’s Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 


(Ideal for public libraries and colleges, too!) 
(W) Catalog Cards Available 


WHAT MORE CAN WE SAY? 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


56 authentic and readable volumes on our Country’s history from the day of the Red Man 
through the end of the second World War (including six timely volumes recently published) 


$140 complete ($2.50 for individual titles) plus postage, Textbook Edition 


PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


15 volumes embracing over 11,500 maps, drawings, paintings and photographs covering 
the political, military, sociological and cultural development of the United States. 


$110 less special educational discount of 10%, net $99 complete 
($7.50 tor individual titles), plus postage, cloth binding 


Rush your order for either or both series to: 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue 





New York 16, N.Y. 








LIBRARIANS... 





LE ttn 


SHELF PARTITIONS 





Your problem of shelving 
unbound pamphlets & periodicals, phono- 
graph records & albums, and those large 
or small flat juveniles is solved when you 
start using SLYD-IN SHELF PARTITION 
units. 

The unit slides into standard shelving; is 
sturdily built of plywood in light, dark or 
softone oak finishes; comes in two depths 
914” or 11146” x 714” tall x 35” long. (Please 
specify depth & finish) 


$7.95 F.O.B. Greensboro 
Appt. Wt. 8 Ibs. 


Circular distributed at New York ALA 
Conference sent on request. 


SLYD-IN SHELVING 
500 WOODLAWN AVENUE 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 











| = 
The British Book Centre 


is prepared to supply 


All English Books 


from its large stock and by 
importation from 


its London Office 


at advantageous prices 


GIVE US A TRY 


British Book Centre, Inc. 
122 East 55th Street 
New York 22, New York 
Plaza 9-1112 
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LETTERS 


changeable = dimensional 


RECIPE FOR 
LIBRARY DISPLAY 





Ingredients 














Librarians know the MAGIC of Mitten's Letters. Here 
are just a few quotes of praise: - 











"Mitten's letters are ideal for bulletin boards, sectional 
markers and other displays.” 


"They're so easy to use—so attractive—and so read- 
able." 


"We make signs in minutes; and everyone says they have 
the professional touch." 


MITTEN'S DISPLAY MASTER #61 is a complete sign- 
making package. Nothing else is needed to make modern 
eye-stopping signs—quickly—inexpensively. It is designed 
for libraries. It gives you distinctive signs at your finger- 
tips. It is the perfect answer to all library sign-making 
problems. Why not write for free sample and helpful 
literature. 


>< =o MITTEN’S DISPLAY MASTER = 61: 


Pinbok etters and numerals 


play Pane 





Library Display Dept. W-10 
Redlands, Calif. or 2 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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Books... and Sewice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 





We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Mlinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


























make your displays COME TO LIFE 
with 


DISPLAY PANELS 


Add a 3rd dimension to your exhibits! Make 
them stand out to attract the attention they de- 
serve . . . Panels may be hung on the wall or 
mounted on conveniently movable stands... _ 
Arrangement of displayed material can be 
altered quickly without nails, screws, or tools... 

* Make changes in minutes instead of hours! 

























“ Special metallic fixtures fit into perforated rigid panel 
board to hold any item, of any weight, in any position! 
re 4 we ie: ital pA (GR Site ae ia 
displays on the same board. 
Write for details 


SFSemce LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN ° NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Naomi Lane 


HE WORK OF NAOMI LANE BABSON is familiar 
to many American readers, for her stories 
and articles, and half a dozen novelettes have ap- 
peared in magazines reaching millions—The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Collier's, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Redbook, Cosmopolitan, McCall's, and Good 
Housekeeping. Many of the short stories have 
been widely republished in England, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Scandinavian countries. 
Since 1936, she has also had four novels published. 
In locale, Miss Babson’s fiction is divided between 
her native America and China, where she spent 
twelve years, plus a return visit in 1948-1949. 
Born in Pigeon Cove, near Rockport, Massachu- 
setts, November 30, 1895, in the very house where 
her father, Frederick Babson, had been born, she 
and her two sisters and a brother grew up there, 
and as the Cape Ann scene left indelible early 
impressions, it still figures large in her writings. 
Both her father and her mother, Ella (Bailey) 
Babson, came of old New England stock. As Miss 
Babson puts it, “My ancestry is straight Yankee, 
going back in four lines to Colonial New England.” 
Finishing high school in 1913, she taught sev- 
eral years in country schools in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, then attended Radcliffe College, ma- 
joring in English. After that came the Chinese 
interlude. She taught the school for children of 
the Western staff members of Lingnan University 
in Canton, China, where her husband-to-be, Paul 
Alfred Grieder, was professor of English. They 
were married in 1926 and their two children were 
born there. The oldest died in 1933 when only 
three years old. The second, Jerome Bailey Grie- 
der, is a student at Brown University. 
Although she had sold a group of stories to 
Youth's Companion about 1920, she did not begin 


serious and sustained writing until after the death 


of her little son. She had stopped writing when 
she went to China, being “too busy living.’ But 
she thoroughly absorbed the atmosphere, so that 
even today her Chinese stories have the authority 
that comes only from long, close association with 
a people. 

She and her family returned to America in 1935, 
locating in her present home, Bozeman, Montana, 
where Mr. Grieder teaches at the state college. The 
four war years were spent in New York; and in 
1948, they went back to China, Mr. Grieder as a 
Fulbright professor. Here they remained ‘‘until the 
Communists came uncomfortably close.” 

In 1936, her first novel, The Yankee Bodleys, 
was published. It records nearly eighty years in 
the life of an American family on the Massachu- 
setts coast. This theme of several generations in 
one family is a favorite of Miss Babson’s, three 
novels being concerned with it. Of this one, Stan- 
ley Young, in the New York Times, comments: 
“She does not grapple with burning issues or con- 
cern herself with current isms. She simply 
draws objectively some very knowing portraitures.”’ 
The novel was awarded the Prix Fémina Ameri- 
caine. 

Her second novel, All the Tomorrows (1939), 
tells a story of transition in China, from 1860 to 
the present, from the days of the Emperors to the 
“coming of the Communists and the Japanese in- 
vasion. Mary Ross, in Books, says of it: “Vivid 
scenes and characters that illumine the news from 
China . . . more realistically than is comfortable 
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likely to stay in one’s remembrance 
story of persons one has known well, rather 
of a people half a world away.” The New Yorke 
agreed that she knew her China, “but in trying t 
get everything in, from the old priests in tl 
noisy, crowded temples to the young revol 
aries, she . . . has spread her material a little thin 

Look Down from Heaven (1942) is the stor 
of an American-born daughter of Finnish parents 
and her young days in a Massachusetts seaport 
village from 1905 to 1919. Mary Ross recon 
mended it in Books as having “the originality of 
a quietly told tale which illuminates the persons 
of the story with sufficient clarity to reveal their 
uniqueness.” In the Saturday Review M. T. Bacon 
wrote: ‘ a moving and charming story. Her prose 
is delicately punctuated with lyric and poetic pas 
sages. She has maintained a remarkable unity . 
through her three main divisions.” 

In her latest book, 1 Am Lidian (1951), the 
author tells the story through the lips of the ninety 
year-old heroine, from her pampered girlhood in 
Massachusetts, through hard days crossing the 
plains in a singing troup with her husband, and 
finally settling in Montana with her second hus 
band. Evelyn Eaton, in the New York Times, ap 
proves it thus: “A vivid recreation of pioneer 
mores, it is also a well drawn portrait of a pioneer 
woman in youth and in age—has the timeless 
quality of al! good fiction.” It was a 1951 choice 
of the Book League. 

In her home in Montana, looking mountain-ward 
in four directions, Naomi Lane Babson is now at 
work on a fifth novel. A small woman with 
a charming smile, brown eyes, and gray hair, she 
is an Episcopalian and a political independent 
Travel, keeping a private journal, and reading the 
journals of others, give her pleasure. Her favorite 
authors are Shakespeare, then Jane Austen, the 
Brontés, Dorothy Wordsworth, Dickens, Tolstoy 

She lectures at writers’ conferences occasionally 
such as the Drury College Conference and_ the 
Regional Round Up of the Arts, at the University 
of Montana. ANNE LANE 
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Margaret 


HE WRITING of really distinguished historical 
fiction for teen-age readers is as rare as it is 
welcome. In Margaret Leighton’s Judith of France 
(1948) and in her latest book, The Sword and the 
Compass (1951), reviewers have found a com- 
bination of lively style, excellent taste, and real 
historical interest. 

Mrs. Leighton was born in Oberlin, Ohio, De- 
cember 20, 1896, the daughter of Thomas Nixon 
Carver and Flora Frazee Kirkendall. Both parents 
were of pre-Revolutionary stock which had gradu- 
ally migrated from the east coast to the west, and 
Mrs. Leighton recalls many summer trips in her 
childhood to California and to Iowa to visit rela- 
tives. Her father’s career brought the family east, 
however, first to Ohio, where he was professor of 
economics at Oberlin College, then to Harvard. 
Most of her schooling was in Massachusetts, ex- 
cept for a brief period in Paris and another in 
Lausanne. She took her B.A. in 1918 from Rad- 
cliffe College, majoring in social ethics, economics, 
and philosophy. An important influence on her 
writing ambitions was her friendship in college 
with the author Rachel Field, who later encouraged 
her to write children’s stories. 

In 1921, Margaret Carver married James Herbert 
Leighton, then a graduate student at the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. The next years 
were crowded ones for her, and, in her own words, 

. my family rather swamped my literary efforts 
—four children in six years were enough, together 
with my attractive and energetic husband, to fill my 
life." The Leightons lived for ten years in West- 
field, New Jersey, and in 1934, when her husband 
took a job in Washington, D.C., they moved to 
Ballston, Virginia, where they lived in an old house 
she later described in her book, The Secret of the 
Old House (1941). After her husband’s death in 
193§, Mrs. Leighton moved with her four children 
to California where her parents had settled. Here 
she began writing. ‘I live in a house covered with 
vines on a quiet street in Santa Monica, so near the 
edge of the cliffs overlooking the Pacific Ocean 
that we can hear the waves breaking on the sand— 
that is, whenever we are quiet enough to listen. 
Our household consists of my father and mother, 
who recently celebrated their sixty-third wedding 
anniversary, and the three small daughters of my 
son Jim, and myself. ... My younger son comes 
home from his job on week ends and my married 
daughters are not too far away to drop in frequent- 
ly. So... we have plenty of excitement and ac- 
tivity.” 

Mrs. Leighton’s first short story was published 
in the Portal in 1937. Since then she has had an 
active career, publishing stories and articles in a 
number of children’s magazines, including Boys 
Today, Child Life, and the American Girl. Her 
books include a collection of ten short plays on the 
American epic, Junior High School Plays (1938), 
and novels which fall into two groups—first, ad- 
venture stories set in the contemporary scene, and 
second, historical fiction. The action of The Sing- 
ing Cave (1945), for example, takes place on a 
ranch in southern California where a young west- 
ern boy and a girl from New York spend an 
exciting summer. Virginia Kirkus found it “‘a fast- 
moving and well-written story,’ while May Lam- 
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berton Becker praised it for “combining attractions 
of a mystery with those of a ranch story.” It was a 
Junior Literary Guild selection. 

Her historical fiction ranges in subject matter 
from medieval France to early colonial America 
Following the ancient dictum that it is the fun 
tion of literature to teach as well as to delight Mrs 
Leighton is a careful scholar. In Twelve Bright 
Trumpets (1942), a collection of stories for older 
boys and girls, she described the life, manners, and 
customs of the Middle Ages. A similar background 
is the scene for Judith of France, a novel based on 
the life of the great-granddaughter of Charlemagne 
which Ellen Buell of the New York Times called 
'. . . a distinguished piece of fiction for the transi 
tional reading period of older girls." A. M. Jordan 
in the Horn Book, commented, ‘This romantic 
young novel moves swiftly, giving vivid life to the 
ninth century in France and England 

Set partly in the American: scene is the life story 
of the swashbuckling Captain: John Smith told in 
The Sword and the Compass. In this volume 
(which is, incidentally, illustrated by her son 
James) Mrs. Leighton traces the hero's life from 
his birth in a small English village, his adventures 
in Turkey where he was captured and sold as a 
slave, and his greatest adventure with the James- 
town colony in America. 

Mrs. Leighton is currently at work on another 
biography of an historical figure—Frederick the 
Great, for the Real People Series. Aside from her 
writing, she reports, her time is filled with “the 
usual occupations” of a housewife, mother, and 
grandmother. Her favorite reading at the moment 
is Joyce Cary and she has special admiration for 
Hope Muntz’ novel of the last days of Saxon Eng 
land, The Golden Warrior. Blue-eyed and grey- 
haired, Mrs. Leighton is a Republican and a mem- 
ber of the California Writers’ Guild, Author's 
League, and International P.E.N. 

VINETA COLBY 
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SOVIET 
CIVILIZATION 


by CORLISS LAMONT 








This major new work by the author of Humanism as a 
Philosophy pictures and evaluates Soviet affairs, 
domestic and foreign. Thoroughly documented, this book is based 
on Dr. Lamont’s unceasing study of Soviet Russia 
over the past twenty years and on two 
extended trips to that country. 





The author discusses calmly and objectively many 
controversial issues concerning the Soviet Union 
and American-Soviet relations. He shows 
the feasibility of lasting peace, far-reaching disarmament 
and normal trade between the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. grounded 
in the mutual self-interest of the two nations. 


While frankly critical of the Soviet regime, the author 
opposes wholesale condemnations of it “based on one-sided 
over-emphasis of its negative points. The complete and many-sided 
story is what we need for a just evaluation.” 


T) pical chapters in this timely book are: 
“The Soviet Constitution”, “Soviet Ethnic Democracy”, 
“Soviet Russia and Religion”, “Contrasts between 
Soviet Socialism and Fascism”, “Soviet Foreign Policy” 
and “Co-Existence or Co-Destruction?” 


November. $5.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY * PUBLISHERS 
15 EAST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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CHOICE OF COVERS -—rigid or flexible: , 2 Pie ; 5 
Marador REGAL, transparent rigid covers; -Binders serve with distinction under conditions ranging 
Marador CHALLENGER, translucent, flexible. from the Library of Congress to U.S. Navy troopships 
CHOICE OF COLORS in spine member—brown, 7 : 


red, green or gray. ’ MARADOR CORPORATION 


dor 2-screw lock-bar type, swinging end post; 


or wire snap-out bar type with no lock 1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


MARADOR 


REGAL 


MARADOR 


Challenger 


FLEXIBLE BINDER 





CHOICE OF METAL PARTS—Standard Mara 










DISTINCTION 


On every ocean and continent, except Africa, Marador 














Announcing 4 brand-new releases! 


ENRICHMENT 
RECORDS 


BASED ON LANDMARK BOOKS 


Write for descriptive literature about a 
PROVEN program showing how you 
can use these exciting, authentic 
dramatizations over your local radio 
station to promote Children’s Book 
Week. Announcer’s commentaries sup- 
plied free. 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS, INC. 
Dep't. WB, 246 Fifth Ave., New York | 














For High Schools, for Mystery Lovers... 


THE TREASURE HUNT 
Ethel M. Hughes $3.00 


The mystery of a hidden treasure, sought 
by gangsters and the young heroine. A 
clean romance, with plenty of mystery and 
terror. 


For Junior High Schools... 
GHOSTS OF THE MOHAWK 


And Other Stories 
Anna L. Curtis $2.00 


Fact-filled pioneer tales, by the author of 
“Stories of the Underground Railroad."’ 


ISLAND PRESS Cooperative, Inc. 


470 West 24th Street New York 11, N. Y. 








Back in Print! !! 


SELECTED READINGS IN 
RHETORIC AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Thonssen 324pp. $3.50 


Professor Thonssen has. selected and 
ranged passages from the more import 
contributions to the literature of rl 

and public speaking. It embraces the work 
of the following scholars, taking fron 
such excerpts as, in the judgment of 
compiler, tend to bring out the disting 

ing characteristics of the individual's 
ception of rhetorical theory 





Plato Thomas Gibbons 
Aristotle George Campbell 
Cicero Hugh Blair 
Quintilian Gilbert Austin 
Longinus James Rush 
Leonard Cox Richard Whately 
Thomas Wilson Thomas De Quincey 
Jahn Bulwer Herbert Spencer 
Francois De Alexander Bain 
Fenelon Edward T. Chan- 
John Lawson ning 
John Ward John F. Genung 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52 
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THE WEEKDAY 
CHURCH SCHOOL SERIES 


TWELVE GRADED COURSES IN 
RELIGION FOR INTERDENOMINATIONAL USE 


And a New Avenue of Profits For You! 





With the U. S. Supreme Court announce- 
ment on April 29 that released time schools 
for religious education are permissible, a new 
field of book selling is opened. 


WHAT IT IS 


A complete course in religious education 
written by religious educators with a practical 
touch. The authors are ministers who have 
combined their studies in educational theory 
with experience in training youth. The series 
consists of 12 courses corresponding to the 
12 public school grades. 


MODERN STYLING—COLOR 


Illustrations by well-known contemporary 
artists with the full use of color make these 
books different from any others. 


TYPE FACES CHOSEN 
FOR SUITABILITY 


The type faces chosen are the results of con- 
trolled experiments to ascertain the suit- 
ability for each age group. 








THE TWELVE COURSES 


I God In My World $1.50 each; 5 or more, 
II Jesus, Our Friend $1.25 each. 25% dis- 
*III Getting Along count on orders of 5 
IV Follow Me or more. (Teather’s 
*V Bible Adventure guides and workbooks 
VI I Want To Know also available—send 
*VII The Day of Jesus for acomplete descrip- 
VIII The Protestant Reformation tive brochure.) 


IX Exploring The Bible 
*X Why? 


sichumsuey | MUHLENBERG PRESS 


*Available Now 











PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 














MARKET 


Nearly all Protestant churches are seriously con- 
sidering introducing weekday church schools. 
Multiple repeat sales in every case! 


ADVERTISING 


National advertising in religious and educational 
media. Large descriptive brochure in color. (Write 
for your copy.) 
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For FIRST AID TO BOOKS 


SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 1949 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries 
1949 $ 

Classification Schemes and Subject Head 
ings List Loan Collection of Special 
Use BOOK-AID TAPE Libraries Association. 1951 $1.50 


Books with battered, torn spines find Contributions Toward A Special Library 


ff 
“I 
un 


5 











reacy and complete cure, inexpensively, Glossary. 2nd Ed. 1950 

with one treatment of BOOK-AID EM- Creation & Development of an Insur i 
BOSSED CLOTH TAPE. Apply along ance Library. 3rd Revised Edi 
spine of book. The longer it’s on, the tion. * 1949 $200 
stronger its bond! Advantages: | 4 


Fakes & Forgeries in the Fine Arts 
@ Self-adhering © Waterproof @® Easy 1950 $1.75 | 
writing surface © Pyroxylin coating 





List of Subject Headings for Chemistry 





e@ Makes book repair easier and more Libraries. 1945 $1.50 
economically than any oth- ot . ; We z 
er tape. © Gives clean sur- Nicknames of American Cities, Towns 
face that won’t bleed or and Villages. 1951 $2.00 
stick to other books. ¢ Numerical Index to the Bibliography 
Seven attractive colors. of Scientific and Industrial Reports, 
@ Available in any widths Vols. 1-10. 1949 $10.00 
of half inch variations. SLA Directory of Members 
1951 $4.00 


Write for information and prices 


Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
LIBRARY SERVICE DIV. (pa) Headings in Social Work and Publi 


Bro-Dart Industries Welfare. 1937 $1.00 

















. Alpi -> © k 5, NJ. . P -_— 
es ie &. Gow Source List of Selected Labor Statistics 
Rev. Ed. 1950 $1.75 
Special Libraries Association 1950 
Transactions. 1951 $5.00 
Special Library Resources. v.2-4 
! Subject Headings for Aeronautical EF: 
. i i ibrarie 0490 4 
The Calendar Guide to ceeds we oe 
* : - abraries, Their Organizatior 
Home Repair rs — Librarie , Their rga i ati 
Here's a weekly system that makes life easier = Management. 1951 $6.00 
by scheduling home upkeep a liftle at a time Union List of Technical Periodicals 
euts repair costs by preventive maintenance 1947 $600 


enables the home owner to keep his house ‘‘in 
the pink’’ all year ‘round. Repairs and im- 
provements exp'ained and pictured by H. L. 
Williams, author of How to Make Your Own 


Furniture. Oct. 1952. 320 p. 654 x 10. 219 illus OFFICIAL JOURNAL 


cloth. $4.50 
a ° ° SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
A Picture History of Baltimore mage 
& Ohio Moti Pp Subscription, $7 Annually 
Ohio Motive Power i ($7.50 Foreign) 
This pictorial account of the B & O's 125 
years of activity, with its lively accompanying 


text, provides an unusually varied and inter- 
esting history of the development of the Iron SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
Horse from 1827 to the present—one to be TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 


scanned with delight and profit by all railfans 
and students of railroad engineering. Oct. 1952. Subscription, $7.50 Annually 


192 p. 8% x li. 135 illus. cloth. $3.95 ($8.00 Foreign) 
Homes for Living: The Giant Book 
of House Plans, $3.95 


House Construction Details, 
3rd ed., $4.95 


New Roads to Adventure | =e oe 

Model Railroading. $4.95. Special Libraries Association 
Write Dept. W1052 for new catalog. 31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS 

30 Church Street New York 7, N.Y, | “iii 
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NEW—FOR FALL 


history 
THE FIRST 
CHRISTMAS 


By Denis O'Shea 


With an unusual amount of authentic 
detail, the author of the very popular 
Mary and Joseph tells the beautiful 
story of the Nativity, from the days of 
the edict of Augustus Caesar to the 
birth of Christ and the Holy Family's 
days in Bethlehem. $3.00 





fiction 


A CROWN 
FOR ASHES 


By Teresa Kay 


Bleeding Budapest in the midst of the 
Russian siege during the Nazi occupa- 
tiah is the setting for this superb 
novel. It tells the story of Marianna 
Maday, daughter of an aristocratic 
Catholic family, who finds herself in 
love with a Jewish musician and how 
the love of the young people mastered 
prejudice, brutality, and social and re- 
ligious obstacles $3.95 





biography 


DAVID I. 
WALSH 


By Dorothy G. Wayman 


This is the biography of the famous 
Massachusetts governor and U.S. Sena- 
tor written by a dynamic Boston news- 
paperwoman and author. Significant in 
a day of political corruption and in- 
vestigations is this life of an honest 
politician who overcame bigotry and 
petty politics to become the first Cath- 
olic governor and senator of a Yankee 
State. $6.00 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


1110 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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How BIND-ART Operates 
BIND-ART (Liquid Plastic) ADHESIVE 
h-e-a-I-s loose or broken bindings—torn or loose 
pages in books, magazines or manuscripts into one 
volume. Dries to a flexible, permanent weld in 
minutes! 


SCREW-ON CAP does not tock 
onto bottle when closed. Easy to 
apply from handy squeeze bottles 
which are spill-proof and unbreak- 
able. Tiny opening in cap mini- 
mizes evaporation. Available in 8 
ounce and quart size bottles. 





Write for information and prices 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIV. 
Bro-Dart Industries ( ba’ 


62 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N.J. 











AVALON BOOKS 


With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* Library Jacket 
NURSE ON HORSEBACK 


by Ethel Hamill .......... $2.50 
THE ELOPEMENT 

by ee $2.50 
THE THUNDERING HILLS 

Wy GEG 6 ass cascccacs $2.50 
November 
DEARLY BELOVED 

by Alice Lent Covert ...... $2.50 
THE STEADY FLAME 

by Beth Myers ........ $2.50 
GOLDEN STALLION 

by Lytle Shannon ......... $2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: The Ryerson Press, Toronto 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, inc. 
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Important 
reference work 


that offer fine reading 


The Lore of 


the New Testament 


By JOSEPH GAER 


With this companion volume to THE 
LORE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, Mr. 
Gaer completes his task on The Folk- 
lore of the Bible. Widely praised and 
endorsed by clergy — men of every 
faith—these volumes make available 
a rich storehouse of material, chro- 
nologically arranged to fill in the 
gaps in the Biblical record. 


Boxed with THE LORE OF 


$5.00 


THE 


OLD TESTAMENT, ¢he set. $9.50 





The Cross 


and the Crown 


The History of Christian Science 
By NORMAN BEASLEY 


The history of Christian Science has 
never before been as comprehensively 
written as it is here, and this book 
by Norman Beasley, a non-Scientist, 
is a remarkable achievement. To pre- 
sent a history of this nature, Mr. 
Beasley has had the fullest co-opera- 
tion of responsible members of the 
Christian Science movement. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce—Little Brown. $6.00 


At all bookstores or from 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. ° 


BOSTON 
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What 
Our 
Readers 


Think 


Wilson Library Bulletin are — to all our. 1 





{Eprror’s Nore: The correspondence 


debate and comment. The Editor is not respor 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Slip of the Linotype 
To the Editor: 

The Wilson Library Bulletin is, of cours , 
favorite journal, right up alongside the New Yorke 
and the Saturday Review. 

So I was more than usually pleased with it when 
I found “the Untied States’ and “‘the Statue of 
Library in the New York Harbor” in the Jun 
issue. 

Don't think I am not sincere. One lik y 
that perfection itself has its moments. Besides bot! 
the ideas were wonderful. One often w i 
the states aren't untied more than a littl nd | 
can think of no monument I could take mor 
faction in than a “Statue of Library 


I think you are wonderful 
MiLpRED G. Brown, Library Direc 
Camden County, New Jersey, Free | 


Reading and the Comics 
To the Editor: 


In a recent issue of the Wilson Library Bulle 
I noticed further discussion of an old topi 
comics, and their worth and their effects with « 
phasis on their worthlessness for developing tast 
in design and language. 

I have never seen a discussion of tl 
that mentioned what is likely their chief 
harm from the point of view of those interested ir 
spreading the use of books for culture 
knowledge. The form of the wording in the i 
is not conducive to developing the proper mechani 
cal habits for reading. The reading does not come 
in continuous uniform lines that will aid one in 
developing proper span in intake with the eyes 
proper swift eye movement in going to the next 
span to be taken in, and proper tracking to gral 
the beginning of the next line and keep the right 
place on the page. 

It seems to me that there is too much discussion 
of the intangibles in discussion of the comics and 
not enough discussion of a tangible mechanical! 
fault, the effects of which might be readily meas 
ured and reported on. 

TRUMAN GRIFFIN 
417 Ninth Street, Sout! 
Virginia, Minne 


Testimony of TVA 


To the Editor: 

The librarian can read opportunities for inspiring 
service on nearly every line of a chapter written 
some time ago by Gordon R. Clapp, general man- 
ager of the Tennessee Valley Administration, in 
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New Horizons in Public Administration. The TVA 
is much more than just a series of huge hydro-elec- 
tric developments; it is a general rebuilding of an 
important part of the United States. And people 
are beginning to insist that the science and tech- 
niques of resource conservation and a wise use of 
their heritage be made known to them, he said. 
There may well be other TVA’s in the United 
States and greater challenges for librarians and 
educators 

“There have developed in recent years a number 
of regional conference boards and committees or- 
ganized on the basis of professional interest. This 
is a new development in the Tennessee Valley. 
There is the Conference of Land Grant Colleges, 
and the Tennessee Valley Library Council and 
many other bodies of regional significance. Future 
progress will depend on effectiveness of these 
regional forums for fact finding, for analysis, for 
discussion, for planning. The objective is to make 
it possible for the people themselves to build the 
knowhow of resource use and replenishment into 
their daily habits and decisions.” 

FRANK GORDON BRADLEY 
Extension Department 


New York Public Library 


Special Train? 
A Convention-Special-Train to the ALA at Los 
Angeles next June is now being organized. It is 
certain that many would welcome an opportunity 
to make an interesting and pleasant trip in the 
company of other members of the profession who 
are going to California for our 1953 convention. 
Several vacation and resort places on the way out 
and back are being considered. It is tentatively 
planned to pick up people from the East, Southeast, 
and Midwest to make sightseeing stops at Grand 
Canyon, Yosemite, or what would you like to see? 
Write in your suggestions 

Davip TuriEL, Binding Department 

Brooklyn Public Library 
Grand Army Plaza 
Brooklyn 17, Neu 


eo @ 
(Continued from page 108) 
August 22. HAROLD JOHN MASSINGHAM, British 
biographer and writer on natural history; author of 
Downland Man, The Friend of Shelley, The Great 


Victorians, and many other books, plays and pam- 
phlets; in Long Crendon, England; sixty-four. 


York 


August 23. Stk FREDERIC GEORGE KENYON, Brit- 
ish scholar, authority on the Bible; former director 
and librarian of the British Museum; author of 
The Bible and Modern Scholarship, The Bible and 
Archaeology, The Story of the Bible, and Our Bible 
and the Ancient Manuscripts; in London; eighty- 


nine. 


August 28. LAMAR TROTTI, motion picture screen 
writer and producer; in Oceanside, California; fifty- 
one. Trotti won an Academy Oscar in 1944 for the 
screen play, “Wilson,” and was author of many 
other screen plays including "The Ox Bow Inci- 
dent,”” “Cheaper by the Dozen,” and “With a Song 
in My Heart.” 
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2x 2 INDEX SYSTEM 
EXTENDS Slide Life 
INCREASES Slide Circulation 


BLOWER 
COOLED 
GOLDE 
MANUMATIC 


300 WATTS 


Smallest, lightest, brightest 2x2 slide projector — 
America's favorite! Filmatic Head adapts in a 
moment for showing film strip. 


GOLDE MANUAL OR AUTOMATIC INDEX 
2x2 SLIDE CHANGER : 
Fingers Never Touch The Slide! Shows 40 slides-in 
any type of mount, in seq —skips, repeats or 
selects. Precision-made for long life. 


GOLDE COMBINATION DELUXE CASE 


Houses Manumatic or Filmatic projectors, allows 
Index Changer to remain set up for instant use. 
Stores 160 2x2 slides in four Index files. 





GOLDE 
Library 
STYLE 
CASE 


Handsome, sturdy, prac- 
tical. Stores 12 Index Slide 
files—960 slides. Also avail- 
able, Index Slide Cases of six and four file 
capacity. 


GOLDE INDEX SLIDE FILES 


of warp-proof plastic. Hold 40 2x2 slides. Perm- 
anently engraved numbers in 3 places for positive 
identification — exclusive GoldE Vis-A-File allows 


Ll on $3, 


< 9 descrip 
Write today fer literature, name of nearest dealer. 


GOLDE MFG. CO. 


Brightest Name 
in Slide Projection 


4888 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 




















New Books... . 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PARADE 


By H.-J. Duteil, trans. by Fletcher Pratt. 
Widely hailed in Europe as the best book 
on America ever to be published, here is 


the extraordinary picture of America that 
Europeans see—and believe. Oct., $3.75 
MARRIAGE, MORALS, 
AND SEX IN AMERICA 
By Sidney Ditzion. A comprehensive his- 
tory of American thinking on sex from 


Colonial times to the Nov., $4.50 


LIVING THEATRE: 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF GREAT PLAYS 


Alice Venezky, Ed. Introd. by Helen Hayes. 


present. 


the auspices of The Amer- 
Theatre and Academy 
use by theatre and drama 
study groups throughout the country. 13 
Plays—from Aeschylus to Giraudoux—dis- 
cussion questions, glossary of theatre terms. 
J 32-page study guide is also available 
@ $.50 the copy. Nov., 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST BOXING STORIES 


Harold U. Ribalow, Ed. This anthology is 
the first ever compiled of great boxing fic- 
tion. 18 stories by headliners: Hemingway, 
London, Lardner, Runyon, Shaw, and 
others. Oct., $2.95 


Prepared under 
ican National 
(ANTA) for 


$4.50 


Twayne Publishers — Bookman Associates 
New York 10 


34 East 23d St. 











BOLIVIA 


Land, People & Institutions 


287 p. © 60 illus. © $6.00 


by 
Olen E. Leonard 


Protessor Leonard (Michigan State Col- 
lege) provides the first modern sociologi- 
cal treatment of Bolivia. He covers the 
country, its people and such social insti- 
tutions as: Marriage and the family; 
Education and the schools; Religion and 
the church; Government and _ politics; 
Housing; Standards of living; etc., etc., 
etc. 

A bibliography of some 200 references 
completes this important contribution to 
the understanding of Bolivia 


The Scarecrow Press 
3341 Prospect Ave. N.W. © Washington 7, D.C. 





GRASS: OUR GREATEST CROP 


by Sarah R. Riedman, Ph.D. 


A factual book for children, on a sub- 
ject so important that adults can profit- 
ably read it—written with charm and 
humor by a well known educator. II- 


lustrated by Glen Rounds. 
100 illustrations 


128 pages (10-14) $3.00 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


19 East 47th St. © New York 17, N.Y. 





























Annex 


Library Covers 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10°x7"x 
4" to 16%4"x11%y"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
oxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete deseriptis efolder. 


EX Paper BOX CORPORATION 





311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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BETTER SERVICE for your borrowers 


...and lower costs for you 


Recordak Photographic Book Charg- 
ing will enable you to charge out books 
faster .. . check them in faster . . . and get 
them back on the shelves faster, too. 


To charge out books, you simply place 
the book card, the borrower’s card, and a 
pre-numbered and pre-dated date due card 
in the Recordak Junior Microfilmer. Press a 
button ...and you have a photographically 
accurate and complete record. Insert the 
three cards in the book pocket . . . and the 
job is completed—3 times faster than the old 
manual routine. 


When books are returned, you merely 
check the date-due card and file it in 
sequence. The borrower keeps his card... 
and the book card remains in the pocket. This 
eliminates the tedious “slipping” oper- 
ation—enables you to get books back on the 
shelves as soon as they’re sorted—hours, 
even days, ahead of the old schedule. 


4 
bs » 


Naturally, this greatly improved service 
pleases your borrowers . . . builds com- 
munity good will. And the dollar savings 
will stretch your budget, too—up to 2¢ 
saved per book handled over and above all 


microfilming costs. 


Learn in detail how libraries such as 
yours are using this revolutionary system; 
learn, too, how you can install a Recordak 
Junior Microfilmer in your library on a 
surprisingly low-cost purchase or rental 
basis which makes prompt approval pos- 
sible. Write today to Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—and its library application 
**Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 


henner 


Le eM I Ne A ITE TRACE PROC E> MN 








PUBLISHED BY (yy/4 


Saas ey 


“Americana — — 
Deluxe 
Limited 

- Editions 

SS * 
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Alter: Jim Bridger $10.00 
Bourke: On The Border With Crook 7.50 
Boyer: Arizona and Literature (Original) 5.00 
Butterfield: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
Cowan: A Bibliography Of The History Of Cali- 

fornia And The Pacific Coast 15.00 
Field: Indian Bibliography 10.00 
Gould: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 10.00 
Hamilton: My Sixty Years On The Plains 6.00 
Hyde: Rangers And Regulars 5.00 
Leeper: The Argonauts of ‘‘49" 5.00 
Majors: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
Marsh: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
McCoy, Joseph G.: History Sketches of the Cattle 

Trade of the West and Southwest 8.50 
Remington: Pony Tracks 5.00 
Root & C: Overland Stage to California 10.00 
Victor: The River Of The West 7.50 


Wagner: The Plains And The Rockies, Edited 
By Charles L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & En- 
larged 15.00 


\cm w 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 







F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
Siebert, Wilhur H., Mysteries of Ohio's under- 
ground Railroads $5.00 
Smith, Alpheus W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
Wolf & Others: Guide to Ohio Plants 2.75 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 tities, many ‘‘out-of-print,”’ 
offering an opportunity to your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


Devt.W g) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Wi Y COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


eo] 07 ,)1:15)- an mame). ile) 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 








Write For 
The fe 





An exhibit of modern Swedish bookbinding that 
was shown at the Smithsonian Institute will soon 
be available on loan to interested libraries, For 
information and a catalog of the exhibit, write the 
Travelling Exhibition Division of the Embassy of 
Sweden, Washington 8, D.C. 


Russian Abbreviations, a list of more than 3,0 
abbreviations with their English translations con 
piled by Dr. Alexander Rosenberg of the Library 
of Congress, is designed to assist research workers 
who need authoritative interpretations of the ab 
breviations that appear in current Russian litera 
ture. Copies are 85 cents and may be ordered fror 
the Card Division, Library of Congress, Washing 
ton 25, D.C 

“Safeguarding Our Cultural Heritag bli 
ography on the protection of museums, works of 
art, monuments, archives, and libraries in t 
war, lists 338 books, periodical articles | 
materials on the preservation of cultural materials 
Copies are 85 cents and may be ordered from th 
Card Division, Library of Congress, Washingtor 
25, D.C. 





oS 6B 

“The Press as an Ally in Collecting Folk 
an article by Francis Wright Bradley, appears in 
Publications of the American Dialect Society, nun 
ber 17, April 1952. In the same numb a 
tory of the society by Louise Pound. Copies 
available at $1 from George P. Wilson, Secretary 
American Dialect Society, Women’s Colleg 
University of North Carolina, Greensbor 


Reprints of “Factors in Reading Disabilities” b 
Emmett Albert Betts, which appeared in Educai 
in May 1952, are available at 50 cents each fror 
the Reading Clinic, Department of Psychology 


> 


Temple University, Philadelphia 22 


Random House has granted permission 
braries to use Enrichment Records over local radi 
stations to promote Book Week and library facili 
ties. Suggested commentaries introducing the 
ords, for use by local announcers, are availab 
without charge from Enrichment Records, 246 Fitt! 
Avenue, New York 1 

Ss 8 

An explanation of the service fees charged by 
the United States Book Exchange will be found in 
the UsBE Newsletter for July-August 1952. A new 
edition of the USBE leaflet is now in preparation 
For copies, write to Alice D. Ball, Executive Di 
rector, USBE, c/o Library of Congress, Washington 


25, BG. 
So 8 
A limited number of copies of the report of the 
Rural Reading Conference held in Washington last 
September are available from the ALA Washing 
ton Office, Hotel Congressional, 300 New Jersey 
Avenue, S.E., Washington, D.C 


(Continued on page 127) 
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Meetings 
and 


Workshops 





The 1952 biennial meeting of the Southwestern 
Library Association will be held at the Del Prado 
Hotel in Mexico City, November 24 to 30. The 
formal program is confined to the first three days 
of the week in order to free the last three days for 
uninterrupted sightseeing and for side trips. Li- 
brarians outside the Southwestern area are invited 
to attend. Address inquiries to Edmon Low, Presi- 
dent, Southwestern Library Association, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

6 68 

A fifteen-week workshop course, “Book Design 
and Illustration,’ will be offered at the New School 
for Social Research, 66 West Twelfth Street, New 
York 11, beginning September 29 at 8:20 P.M. The 
course will be directed by Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt 
and is planned for those interested in the produc- 
tion, distribution, and use of books. During the 
term a real book from the first design through to 
complete preparation for press and publisher will 
be executed in class by members of the workshop. 

Beginning September 24, the New School will 
also offer eighteen workshops and seminars in pub- 
lic relations and in communications. The courses, 
given by leading practitioners in the field, offer 
practical training in publicity and public relations 
stressing not only mechanics and techniques but 
the larger issue of service to the community and 
the interpretation of important social trends and 
events. 


WRITE FOR THESE 
(Continued from page 126) 


Reading in Tottenham,” a report of a survey 
of the reading habits and library use of the resi- 
dents of Tottenham, England, is offered at 5 shill- 
ings per copy from the Tottenham Central Library, 


391, High Road, Tottenham, London, N. 17. 


Doctoral and Masters theses available on posi- 
tive microfilm are listed regularly by the University 
f Chicago Library. For copies of the list and other 
information on the service write the Department of 
Photographic Reproduction, 5801 S. Ellis Avenue, 
Box 132, Chicago 37. 

os 68 

Issue number 3 of the new series ACRL Mono- 
graphs is ‘'The Establishment of Staff Requirements 
ina Small Research Library,’ by Saul Herner and 
M. K. Heatwole. For copies, which are 50 cents, 
write David K. Maxfield, Business Manager, ACRI 
Monographs, c/o University of Illinois Library, 
Chicago Undergraduate Division, Chicago 11. 


A list of “Outstanding Educational Books of 
1951,"" giving all information necessary for pur- 
chasing, and containing brief descriptions of the 
books, is available from the Publications Depart- 
ment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, 
Maryland. The lists are five cents each with spe- 
cial rates for quantity orders. 
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The First 
Really Practical Answer 
to your 
Public Relations Problem 


Three experienced librarians 





are ready to do the job for you! 


e At last you can have a well rounded 
public relations program—no matter how 
slim your budget and staff! 


¢ Your consultants will be: 
Marie D. Loizeaux New York 
Mildred Bruder Buchanan Chicago 
Miriam E. McNally Denver 

They will furnish you: 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Plans * Projects * Practical Ideas 


PUBLICITY MATERIALS 
Beautiful Posters in Color 
Matching Folders or Booklists 
News Releases 
Radio Spots or Scripts 


e Especially designed for Small and 
Medium-Sized Libraries 


e This planned, flexible, coordinated service 


is available ata AMAZINGLY LOW 
COST—to ft YOUR BUDGET. 


For full information, rates, and special 
offer to Charter Subscribers write to: 


Public Relations 
Planner 


75 Riverside Drive 
New York 24 








"A Practical Service 
for Busy Librarians” 
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COMING OCTOBER 15! 


The new, 6th edition of the 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The more than 3,610 books recommended in the Catalog were selected 
with the cooperative assistance of educators, high school librarians, 
and specialists in various educational fields. The Catalog is used in 
over 20,000 schools in the United States and Canada. This new edition 
will supersede its predecessors as the official buying guide in many 
states for high schools and junior high schools. 


The Catalog has many uses: 


1. A Buying List: Descriptive notes outline the contents and symbols 
designate the reading level; dates, publishers and prices are 
included. 


2. For Cataloging: Subject headings, analytics, Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification and the Library of Congress numbers are given for 
each book and a (W) indicates that Wilson Catalog Cards are 
available. 





3. For Reference Work: The extensive analytics and subject head- 
ings provide a broad field of source material. 





r 
AND COMING NOVEMBER 15! 
The new, 6th edition of the 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


WITH THE “CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT" BOUND IN 


N.B. The Catholic Supplement will not be available separately, but only bound 
in with the main Catalog at a combined price. The 650 titles in the 
Supplement were selected and cataloged by a Committee of the Catholic 
Library Association. Libraries desiring the Catalog with the Catholic 
Supplement are asked to specify clearly when inquiring or ordering. 











Sold on the service basis. If you have not received 
your rate, please write for it and descriptive circular. 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY jen vor's2 New York 
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BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST ||| For 
"ON YOUR LEFT THE MILKY 


Pir Donthy Kaucher Cloth, $4.50 1 ¢ 5 2 
eee con Awa ||| BOOK WEEK 


Cloth, $5.00 


"MENTAL HEALTH THROUGH November 16-22 
WILL-TRAINING" 
By Abraham A. Low, M.D. 
(Second Edition) Cloth, $5.00 


“BETTER HEALTH WITH suggest the 
CULINARY HERBS" 
By Ben Charles Harris "Juveniles" 
Cloth, $3.00 

"NATIONAL ANTHEMS, AND on the 
: HOW THEY CAME TO BE “i 
WRITTEN" following pages 
By Eloise R. Griffith Cloth, $1.50 


= * 


Leading Publishers 


- 


Ss = = 


for 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20, Mass. 


prominent display 




















BOOK WEEK | 


NOVEMBER 16th-22nd 











LOOK TO STURGIS | 
for 
SUPPLEMENTARY IDEAS | 
for your | 


BOOK WEEK DISPLAYS | 


and 


BOOK FAIRS 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
“MATERIAL AIDS FOLDER—BOOK WEEK 1952" 
By STURGIS 


















STURGIS PRINTING CO. INC. 


BOX 552 STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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Ages 4-8 
WHAT'S INSIDE OF ME? 

Herbert S. Zim $1.75 
WHAT'S INSIDE OF PLANTS? 


Herbert S. Zim $1.75 
THE MIXED-UP TWINS 

Carolyn Haywood $2.50 
LUNCH FOR LENNIE 

Catherine Woolley $2.00 
LIVELY VICTORIA 

Eleanor Frances Lattimore $2.00 
KID BROTHER 

Jerrold Beim $2.00 
Ages 6-10 
SPIKE: THE STORY OF 
A WHITETAIL DEER 

Robert M. McClung $2.00 
THE CHOCOLATE TOUCH 

Patrick Skene Catling $2.50 


Ages 8-12 
KIT CARSON: MOUNTAIN MAN 


Margaret E. Bell $2.00 
PLAY WITH LEAVES 
AND FLOWERS 

Millicent E. Selsam $2.00 
HENRY AND BEEZUS 

Beverly Cleary $2.50 


COLUMBUS: FINDER OF THE 
NEW WORLD 
Ronald Syme $2.00 
ALLIGATORS AND CROCODILES 
Herbert S. Zim $2.00 
JUNIOR QUARTERBACK 
William Heuman 
THE CHEROKEE: INDIANS 
OF THE MOUNTAINS 
Sonia Bleeker 


$2.50 


$2.00 


Ages 10 up 


BIRDS AND ‘THEIR NESTS 
Olive L. Earle 


Ages 10-14 

BLACK TIGER: THE STORY 

OF A FAITHFUL HORSE 
Thomas C. Hinkle 


$2.00 


$2.00 


Ages 12 up 
CANDLE IN THE NIGHT 
Elizabeth Howard 
DEEP SHORT 
Jackson Scholz 
MARSHA ON-STAGE! 
Amelia Elizabeth Walden 


$2.50 
$2.50 














hit Carson: 
Mountain Man 
by 


Margaret E. Bell 


author of 


Ride Out the Storm 


Brief, vivid biography of the famous 
scout, mountain man and crack rider 
for the fabulous Pony Express. This 
book takes the young Kit through 
his early years in the West, when he 
first gained fame as herder, trapper, 
guide, and Indian fighter, and his 
skill and boldness made his name the 
symbol for courage, gallantry and 
high adventure all along the great 
American frontier. Illustrated by 
Harry Daugherty. Ages 8-12. Aug. 6. 
$2.00. 
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Junior Books 


Henry and Beezus 





Beverly Cleary 


Henry Huggins is back, in a delectable 
new book which he shares with a young 
lady named Beezus, and her not-so-lady- 
like little sister. Illustrated by Louis Darl- 
ing. Ages 8-12. Sept. 3. $2.50. 


Columbus: Finder of 
the New World 


Ronald Syme 


The thrilling story of Columbus’s life 
and his four famous voyages of discov- 
ery, when his faith and vision triumphed 
over every adversity. Illustrated by Wil- 
liam Stobbs. Ages 8-12. Sept. 24. $2.00. 








Lively Victoria 





Eleanor Frances Lattimore 


eae wefTTlU 


4 The delightful adventures of a lively little girl 
: who lived in a pink house in sunny Miami, 
1 where things were always happening and 
there was plenty to interest her. Illustrated 
by the author. Ages 4-8. Sept. 24. $2.00. 





se Ss Ow Se Ie we lS 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC., 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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LOOK! 





BEASTS AND NONSENSE 
Verses and Pictures by Marie Hall Ets 


Zoo animals—ridiculous read-aloud verses and 
compelling scribbly pictures. Mrs. Ets has a 
special fondness for the oldest, homeliest ani- 
mals. For nonsense lovers of all ages, espe- 
cially those aged 5 to 10. $2.00 


THE GREAT 
OTHELLO 


Story and Pictures 
by Tony Palazzo 
Othello was a carnival 
seal—so famous for his 
tricks that he'd appear 
on television! How Othello finds friends as 
well as fame makes a gay two-color book. 
Ages 4-7 $2.00 





RED SAILS TO CAPRI 
By Ann Weil 
Illustrated by C. B. Falls 


A fishing village, the mysterious Blue Grotto, 
a boy, Michele, and three strangers whose ar- 


rival in a boat with red sails changed the entire 
life of Capri. 


Ages 9-12 $2.50 


TWENTY AND TEN 


By Claire Huchet Bishop 
Illustrated by 
William Péne du Bois 


| Twenty French children in a 

" mountain school hide ten 
young refugees from the Nazis. 
» \An intriguing tale of courage 
“and kindness, beautifully il- 
lustrated. Ages8-12 $2.50 





BASKETBALL COMES TO 
LONESOME POINT 

By James S. Ayars 

Illustrated by Bob Cypher 


A good easy-reading sports story. Boys start a 
basketball team in a small midwest town. 
Ages 9-13 $2.50 





VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


FALL LIST—1952 


Verses and Pictures by Zhenya Gay 

“Turn the Pages of this Book and Look! Here's a small bear cub jp 
light furry brown, and...” 
tiny readers. Large pictures in yellow, brown and black. Ages 2-5 $24 


A delightful procession of baby animals for 


4 


MARKET DAY FOR TI ANDRE 
By Maia Rodman 
Illustrated by Wilson Bigaud 


A small boy, down from the mountains, gets 
lost in the holiday throngs, in colorful Haiti 
Pictures by a famous Haitian artist. 

Ages 6-9 $2) 


THE WEE MEN OF 
BALLYWOODEN 

By Arthur Mason 
Illustrated by Robert Lawson 


Enchanting tales of the “wee folk” of Irelan 
First published in 1930 and long out of print- 
the first book Lawson illustrated. 

Ages 8-12 §25 


< GREAT LAKES 

‘ SAILOR 

- Written and Illustrated 
by Jane Rietveld 

In 1844, twelve-year-old Tom 
Corbin ships as cabin boy on 


a Great Lakes schooner. Draw- 
ings. Ages 8-12 $2.0 


BILL BERGSON, 
MASTER DETECTIVE 

By Astrid Lindgren 

Illustrated by Louis S. Glanzman 


A lively and hilarious club in a Swedish town 
Bill, a detective of the Sherlock Holmes school 
does catch a thief! Ages 9-12 $2. 










LOST DOG JERRY 


By Tom Robinson 

Illus. by Morgan Dennis 
The odyssey of a St. Bernard 
who gets mixed up with a 
carload of calves yet somehow 
finds his way home—from Kansas to Mz cade 
setts! Wonderful drawings. Ages 9-13 $20 
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KS FAMILY GRANDSTAND 


By Carol Ryrie Brink 

Illustrated by Fern and Robert Barber 
A family story laid in a university town. The 
children befriend a football hero and have a 
lot of fun watching the games from the cupola 
r cub in on their house. Real people. Ages 10-13 $2.50 
mals for 


> $20 & TREASURE TROVE ¢ 


DRE | OF THE SUN 
By M. Prishvin - Illus. 
by Feodor Rojankovsky 

About the birds and animals 

ins, gels in a wild, wandering swamp, && 

Hit. and a brother and sister who 
get lost there picking cran- 

? $2.) berries. Rich, glowing colors. 

; Ages 10-13 $2.75 





DREAM GOLD 


By David Severn 
Illustrated by Isami Kashiwagi 


A weird, shivery adventure story. Two boys in 
a sea-drenched house on the Cornish coast are 










Ireland 


- print- caught under an ancient curse that includes 
pirates, smugglers, ghosts! Ages 12-16 $2.50 
2 $250 
4 ALL DOWN 
} THE VALLEY 
Written and Illustrated 
ated ) by Henry Billings 


: fa. Engineering, geography, and 
. Ms ; P ar an 

id Tom re ng social history. The Tennessee 
§ River Valley from 1799 to 









UP A CROOKED 
RIVER 


By May McNeer 
Illustrated by Lynd Ward 


A river boat marooned on a 
lake in Florida! A remarkable 
assortment of passengers, in- 
cluding four children bound 
for an orange plantation and 
chaperoned by a dragon aunt. 
A hilarious situation, well 
handled. Ages 10-13 $2.50 


THE MYSTERY 
OF BURNT HILL 


By Keith Robertson 
Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 


Two boys on vacation make friends with an 
unusual old lady in an antique-filled house 
only to find themselves involved with a gang 
of determined criminals. Rare books and an 
abandoned mill all enter into it. Good detec- 
tive work. Ages 11-15 $2.50 


FELICITY 
FINDS A WAY 


By Eleanore M. Jewett 
Illus. by Robert Hallock 


An attractive girl in old New 
York and the Bahamas, just 
after the American Revolu- 
tion. Felicity is torn between 
love for her Tory grandparents 











2 1952, how the TVA was built, and her brother who fought 
} $2.0 and what it did for the valley with Washington. There's an 
: and its people. Distinguished exciting search for treasure in 
P drawings. Ages 12-18 $3.50 the islands! Ages 10-14 $2.75 
CONTINUING SPRING SUCCESSES ‘ 

j HAPPY EASTER Story and Pictures by Kurt Wiese $1.50 + BIRTHDAY OF OBASH Story 

h town. and Pictures by Audrey Chalmers $2.00 » ONE MORNING IN MAINE Story and Pictures 

ached, by Robert McCloskey $2.50 »« LOOKING FOR SOMETHING By Ann Nolan Clark, Illus- 


$200 Fi trated by Leo Politi (Prize Winner, New York Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Book 
; Festival) $2.50 « SQUIRREL HOTEL Written and Illustrated by William Péne du Bois 
$2.00 «+ RONNIE By Lester Rowntree, Illustrated by Don Perceval $2.50 +» SECRET OF 
THE ANDES By Ann Nolan Clark, Illustrated by Jean Charlot $2.50 « THE PORT OF 
MISSING MEN By René Prud’hommeaux, Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni $2.50 « SYBIL 
LUDINGTON’S RIDE Written and Illustrated by Erick Berry $2.50 »* THE SOUTH SEA 
SHILLING: Voyages of Captain Cook, R.N. By Eric Swenson, Illustrated by Charles M. 
Daugherty $3.50 » THE GLOB By John O'Reilly, Illustrated by Walt Kelly $1.50. 
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A new series of stories 
for the very young: 


The 


ANIMAL SHELF BOOKS 


Written and illustrated by 
Ivy L. Wallace 





On the wall in Timothy's bedroom is a Shelf 
painted a nice shiny blue and on this shelf live 
five toy animals, each with a 
of his own, and Timothy 
animals. There is Gumpa, Stripey, the 
zebra; Getup, the giraffe; Woeful, the 
and Little Mut; 
adventures together in these box 


distinct personality 
calls them his special 
the bear; 
monkey ; 
and they have the most wonderful 
Wallace. 


*ks by Ivy 


Miss Wallace's gay humor and her genius for 
make these sto- 


Full 
Wallace, are ideally 


making animals real personalities 


ries the choice of discriminating buyers color 


illusrations, also by Miss 


adapted to the text. 


Each book contains 64 pages, printed on quality 


glossy finish paper, and 28 to 30 


illustrations, 


full page color 


a picture to every opening. They are 


bound in stiff boards with color picture jackets and 


decorative papers. Size 5% x 4% inches. 
Ages 6 to 9 per book 50c 
Titles 


Stripey to the Rescue 

Kinker visits the Animal Sheif 
Woeful and the Waspberries 

Getup Crusoe 

Gumpa and the Paintbox 

The Huge Adventures of Little Mut 
The Treasure Hunt 


MOPS YN> 


Published by 


WM. COLLINS SONS & CO. 


425 Fourth Avenue New York 16 
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DISTINGUISHED 
JUVENILES FROM 


David Mekay 
Fall 1952 
The Picture Story of 


Denmark 
The Picture Story of 






Sweden 
i The Picture Story of 
- Norway 
By HESTER O'NEILL. Illw 
From The Pic- pr a ver by URS LA 
ture Story of and the “popular Jorway 
Denmark story give a lively and fa 


nating 
Scandinaviar 





The Wonderful 
Adventures of Ting Ling 
By VERNON BOWEN Illustrated by KURT WIESE 
The gay, infectious fairy-tale of > amaz ntur 
of a poor, but merry-hearted r 
China. $ 
The Friendly Tiger 


Story & Pictures by KATH: “y NE WOO! 
friendly tiger, decides to retu ‘ lls of t 
Gales of laughter! $ 


All Ready for wr 


By LEONE ADELSON 

ELGIN. What happens to 
when winter comes. Simple 
drawings. Junior Lit. Guild 


BETTY WHITE'S 
Teen-Age Dance Seok 


Lindy, Rumba, Fox Trot Po Ika, Ct man 














others made easy for you 
of teeners 140 picture 





First Love 


By MINA LEWITON, aathor THE DIVIDE iEART 
and A CUP OF COURAGE A t t 
for young readers, understanding! gna 

and entertainingly told $2.7 


The Saaghacd - the Ocean 


ES NOR 


] 
i 
mene 


1 biography of Sir Walte ) 
MAN Illustrated by BRU NO FR ST 
warrior, queen's favorite the ac itu 
lazzling figure and his turbulent tin t 
THE PLAYMAKER OF AVON $ 


John and the Chess Men 


By HELEN WEISSENSTEIN ilu KURT 
WERTH. How John learned t he 

from two young enthusiasts. A |! ! 
a first-class introduction to the game $ 


HARI 








Three Exciting Sports Stories 
Bob White: Bonus Player 
Bob White: Farm Club Player 
By ARTHUR MANN F $2 


Money Pitcher l 


By A. R. THURMAN $2 


1/i Books Cloth Bound 


DAVID McKay Company, inc. 


Publishers. 225 Park Ave., New York !7 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE NOON BALLOON* 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN. The story of a 
cat who floated away in the Noon Balloon. 
16 four-color and 16 black-and-white illus- 
trations by LEONARD WEISGARD, 32 pages. 
Ages 3-7. $2.00 


A HOLE IS TO DIG* 


By RUTH KRAUSS. A wonderful book of first 
definitions, with 65 black-and-white line 
drawings by MAuRICcE SENDAK, 48 pages. 

Ages 3-7. $1.50 (Full cloth, $1.75) 


PERCY, POLLY, AND PETE* 


Story and 32 two-color pictures by CLARE 
TURLAY NEWBERRY. Millie, a mother cat, 
hides her kittens all over the house to protect 
them from a very little girl. 32 pages. 
Ages 3-6. Coming October 15. $2.00 


THE STORM BOOK* 


By CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW. A magnificently 
illustrated book about a storm. 7 double- 
spreads and double-spread title page in full 
color by MARGARET BLoy GRAHAM. 32 pages. 

Ages 4-8. $2.00 


THE LOVELY SUMMER 


Story and 46 black-and-white pictures by 
MARC SIMONT. The story of two rabbits, and 
some city people who try to start a vegetable 
garden in the country. 48 pages. 
Ages 4-8. 


JENNY’S ADOPTED BROTHERS 


Story and 20 pictures in black-and-white 
and two colors by ESTHER AVERILL. Another 
delightful book about Jenny Linsky, the shy 
little black cat. 32 pages. Ages 5-10. $1.50 


$2.00 


TALES OF FARAWAY FOLK 


3y BABETTE DEUTSCH and AVRAHM YARMO- 
LINSKY, 10 stories from Central Asia and the 
Slavic countries of Europe. 17 black-and- 
white drawings, three-color endpapers by 
IRENA LORENTOWICZ, 80 pages. 


Ages 7-11. Coming October 15. $2.25 


(*These four books are bound in boards with reinforced cloth strip 


on spine. All of the others are bound in cloth.) 


FALL 1952 
CHARLOTTE’S WEB 


By E. B. WHITE. The author of Stuart Little 
tells of a little girl who loved a little pig, 
and of a wise spider who offered friendship to 
them both. 50 black-and-white drawings by 
GARTH WILLIAMS. 192 pages. 

Ages 6 up. Coming October 15. 


MR. HEFF AND MR. HO 


By JANETTE SEBRING LOWREY. The graceful 
story of a misunderstanding that arose be- 
tween two towns when a monkey disap- 
peared. 32 drawings by Peccy Bacon. 160 
pages. Ages 7-11. Coming October 15. $2.50 


MAGGIE ROSE 


By RUTH SAWYER. The tender story of a lit- 
tle Maine girl and the birthday-Christmas 
party she earned by selling berries. 26 black- 
and-white drawings by Maurice SENDAK. 
160 pages. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


JOEL 


By NORA BENJAMIN KUBIE. A moving story 

of the conversion of a young Polish refugee 

to the American cause of 1776. 226 pages. 
Ages 14 up. $2.50 


WILDERNESS RIVER 


By M. I. ROSS. Thrilling adventures in the 
early days of Northwoods fur trapping. 208 
pages. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


THE BOOK OF HUGH FLOWER 


By LORNA BEERS. A fascinating tale of fif- 
teenth century England. 8 full-page black- 
and-white illustrations by ELEANOR MILL. 
192 pages. Ages 12 up. 

Coming October 15. 


THE STORY OF MICROBES 


By ALBERT SCHATZ and SARAH R. RIEDMAN. 
A lively and informative book, 50 line draw- 
ings by IpA SCHEIB. 160 pages. Ages 10-14. 

Coming October 29. $2.50 


ATOMIC EXPERIMENTS FOR 


BOYS written and illustrated with 12 photo- 
graphs and 28 line drawings by RAYMOND 

F. YATES. 128 pages. Ages 10-14, 
Coming October 29. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


$2.50 


$2.50 
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Prairie Shadows 
By Ella Williams Porter 


A farm story about Nancy, a city girl, sud- 
denly transplanted to the prairie, her growing 
up to a new life and her final satisfaction in 
$2.50 


new interests. Ages 14-16 


world. Ages 10-12 


The Colonel’s Squad 
By Alf Evers 
Illustrated by Helen Sewell 


About five Russian orphans who were 
adopted by an American colonel and brought 
up in America, army style, a story with more 
fun than problems. Ages 10-12 $2.75 


Trees and Trails 
By C. J. Hylander 


A readable plant geography that gives a 
broad picture of various tree communities 
from coast to coast, from the Canadian bor- 
der to Mexico. Ages 12-16 $3.00 


ty 







Ages 10-12 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Fall, 1952 


The Voyage of the Dawn Treader 
By C. S. Lewés 
Illustrated by Pauline Baynes 


y Another adventure-fantasy involving Prince Caspian and three 
children who accompany him on a strange voyage to the end of the 


Told Under Spacious Skies ~~ =~ 

Selected by the = 

Association for Childhood Education 
Illustrated by William Moyers 


A collection of 26 regional stories by famous authors 
showing many varied patterns of American life to give 
young readers a richer understanding of their community. 


Write for 1952 Jnvenile Catalog 
MACMILLAN 









Thunderhead Mountain 


By Margaret Ann Hubbard 


This adventure story set in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, tells of the steadfast friend- 
ship of Kip and Cloudy as they solve some 
$2.75 


strange mysteries. Ages 12-14 


$2.75 


it’s Fun to Cook 


By Adele DeLeeuw 
Illustrated by Catherine Scholz 


Snack or supper, picnic or party, the all- 
inclusiveness of this chattily written cook 
book will prove a boon to both the beginner 
and the advanced culinary artist. 


Ages 12-16 $2.75 


The Law, It’s on Your Side 
By Frank Denman 


A brief burt all encompassing discussion of 
legal procedures, to help young people to a 
better understanding of their responsibilities. 
Ages 12-16 $2.00 


$3.00 
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JUNIOR BOOKS FROM FALL 1952 


Benbow and the Angels 
By MARGARET J. BAKER. Decorations by Doro- 
thy Lake Gregory. When young Benbow 
joins the four Angels (really flesh-and-blood 
orphans) living at the rectory, you have an 
exciting new adventure by the author of 


A Castle and Sixpence. ' 212 pages. 
Ages 10-14. $2.50 
Plow the Dew Under 


By HELEN CLARK FERNALD. New Americans 
find love and happiness in the Promised Land 
in this heartening story of a Mennonite fam- 
ily who come from the Crimea to settle in 
Kansas, bringing seed of their precious win- 
ter wheat. About 320 pages. Ages 
14 up. $3.00 


The Fork in the Trail 


By VAL GENDRON. Decorations by Sidney 
Quinn. An exciting tale of the gold rush and 
how Wint gains ‘treasure greater than gold’ 
by his decision to take up land and farm. 

208 pages. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


The Captive Princess 


By MAXINE SHORE, Decorations by Kreigh Col- 
lins. Convincing atmosphere and detail dis- 
tinguish this story of the Roman conquest of 
Britain, by the author of Hero of Darien. 

320 pages. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Tamar 


By GLADYS MALVERN. Decorations by Corinne 
Malvern. This romantic tale by the author of 
Behold Your Queen, tells with restraint and 
beauty how the teachings of Jesus changed 
the lives of the people of Capernaum. _ 
211 pages. Ages 12-16. $2.50 
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The Beautiful Ship 


By JOHN 8. PRESCOTT. Decorations by Allan 
Thomas. A fast-paced story of fishermen on 
Lake Michigan, and how the ship Good Hope 
and her loyal crew met unexpected adven- 
ture. ~~ 182 pages. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


A Month of Christmases 


By SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON. Illustrated by Hen- 
rietta J. Moon. The author of Susan’s Year 
writes a heart-warming story of a magical 
December, when two children visit Texas and 
discover a wealth of Christmas traditions 
and lore of the pioneer past. 144 
pages. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Alfred and the Saint 


By PRISCILLA D. WILLIS. Illustrated by Carl 
Kidwell. An unusual and touching story of 
hunt meets, steeplechases and how a mute 
boy saves the life of a beloved horse to ride 
him to victory. About 192 pages. 
Ages 12-16. $2.50 


Sun Eagle 


By GERALDINE WYATT. Decorations by Carl 
Kidwell, A white boy, captured and raised as 
an Indian, joins Jesse Chisholm on the trail 
in an exciting adventure of the early West 
by the author of Buffalo Gold. 

172 pages. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


Slipper Under Glass 


By LEE WYNDHAM, Illustrations by Vera Bock. 
A surprising kind of success comes to Maggie 
Jones, a would-be ballet dancer, in a delight- 
ful story of ballet training and a career in 
which only a few can reach the top. ~ ; 

181 pages. Ages 12-16. $2.50 
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PETUNIA‘S CHRISTMAS 


Written and illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. Here's 
that elegant, much-loved goose again—this time 
in a gay Christmas story. Illustrated in full color. 

Ages 4-8. $2.00 


THE CHIPMUNK 
THAT WENT TO CHURCH 


Written and illustrated in color by Winifred 
Bromhall. Who ever heard of a chipmunk that 
went to church? How he got there and what hap- 
pened afterward make this a delightful story for 
the youngest reader. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


THE RETURN 
OF MOJAVE JOE 


By Dustin C. Scott. Illustrated by Charles H. 
Geer. A stirring, dramatic story of wildlife and 
of Mojave Joe, the toughest and wisest of all 
coyotes. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


RI P: A Game Protector 
By Colonel S. P. Meek. An exciting new dog story 
with an unusual background of hunting and game 
conservation. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


LET‘'S GO BOATING 


Written and illustrated by Harry Zarchy. A basic 
book with simple text and easy-to-follow illus- 
trations on how to handle small boats. For begin- 
ners of all ages. $3.00 


OY WHO 
STOLE THE ELEPHANT 
By Julilly Kohler. Illustrated in color by Lee Ames. Trying 


to conceal an elephant is a colossal feat which creates some 
exciting problems for young Gyp. 


Uy, 
ALL KINDS OF CATS 
Edited and with photographs by Walter Chandoha. A treas- 


ury of fact, fiction and legend for all cat lovers, with more 
than 100 photographs of cats in action and repose. 


HORSEMANSHIP FOR 
BEGINNE RS: Riding, Jumping, and Schooling 
By Jean Slaughter. Foreword by Col. John W. Wofford. 
Illustrated with 94 photographs by Michael J. Phillips. A 
beautifully illustrated book on the basic rules of good 
horsemanship by a well-known young horsewoman. $3.75 


BILLY HAD A SYSTEM 


Written and illustrated by Marion Holland. How Billy 
solved problems by his special system produces some won- ~ 
derful adventures to delight every boy from 8 to 12. $2.50 





New BORZO! BOOKS for Young People - Fall 1952 










Ages 8-12. $2.50 


$3.00 
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FREDDY THE PILOT 


By Walter R. Brooks. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Freddy, the fabulous pig takes to the air ina 
new and unparalleled saga of the ozone. 


Ages 8-12. $3.00 


KRISTIE’S BUTTERCUP 


Written and illustrated in color by Emma lL. 
brock. A delightful new Minnesota farm story 
told with all the warmth and humor that distin- 
guished Here Comes Kristie and Kristie and the 
Colt. Ages 8-12. $2.50 





ALFRED A. KNOPF 


Publisher 





Three new “HOW-TO” books for 
7-to-11 year olds 
SCULPTURE: Clay, Soap and Other 


Materials. Written and illustrated by 
Roger Lewis. 


STAMP COLLECTING. Written and 
illustrated by Roger Lewis. 


MAGIC. Written by Alexander Van 
Rensselaer. Illustrated by John N. 
Barron. $1.50 each. 
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KATHLEEN VISITS 
THE FAIR 


By F. BEVERLY KELLEY. A photographic 
picture book that’s every bit as much 
fun as a country fair. Full of ponies 
and merry-go-rounds, cotton candy 
and Ferris wheels, this is a happy new 
companion to the popular Shirley 
Visits the Zoo. Pictures by GORDON 
KUSTER. Ages 6-8. $1.75 


PAMELA AND THE 
BLUE MARE 


By ALICE O'CONNELL. How Pamela got 
over her fear of horses and finally 
rode her beloved mare, Frosty, to 
championship makes a wonderful story 
by a new author. Drawings by PauL 
Brown. Ages 10-12. $2.50 


THE YELLOW CAT MYSTERY 


By ELLERY QUEEN, JR., author of The 
Brown Fox Mystery and The White 
Elephant Mystery. The young super- 
sleuth Djuna is at his best in this fast- 
moving story of a couple of boys, a 
couple of criminals, a mysterious yel- 
low cat, and some pretty strange do- 
ings on the Florida coastline. 


Ages 10-12. $2.50 


SUE BARTON, STAFF NURSE 


By HELEN DORE BOYLSTON. Sue Bar- 
ton’s happy talent for getting in and 
out of a tangle of human relations has 
never shown to better advantage than 
in this new volume of a well-loved 
career series. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


THE SILVER MINK 


Written and illustrated by IVAN T. 
SANDERSON. A distinguished natural- 
ist brings to this life story of a dy- 
namic little animal all his keen sense 
of the drama of nature and his scien- 
tific awareness of the interdependence 
of many kinds of animals. 

Ages 12 up. $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN 
Books for Boys and Girls 
FALL 1952 





SUMMER FOR TWO 


By LAURA COOPER RENDINA, author of 
Roommates and Debbie Jones. A novel 
for older girls, about boys and girls 
growing up and discovering them- 
selves as individuals in a summer hotel 
on Cape Cod, with a lot of good sense 
mixed in with the fun. 

Ages 12 up. $2.50 


FAR AND FEW 


By DAVID McCORD. A book of verses 
that are fun to read and fun to remem- 
ber, reflecting a child’s self-reliance, 
his instinctive interest in nature, and 
his sense of rhythm and of color. 


Ages 8-12. $2.50 


JEFF WHITE, 
YOUNG LUMBERJACK 


By LEW DIETZ. More of the fascinat- 
ing woods lore that has made the Jeff 
White stories favorite reading for all 
boys—this time with Jeff trying his 
skill as a lumberjack. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


THE HAPPY PLACE 


Written and illustrated by LUDWIG 
BEMELMANS. All book buyers can find 
the Happy Place, at least for a little 
while, with this book. It is the story 
of how Winthrop, the mark-down 
bunny, found happiness after a gruel- 
ling experience of the world, and the 
story of the tremendous favor Win- 
throp did for all the frogs in Central 
Park. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


WAPITI, THE ELK 


By RUTHERFORD G. MONTGOMERY. 
The author of The Capture of the 
Golden Stallion writes a true story of 
a monarch of the high country. In the 
informative animal-story tradition of 
his Newbery Medal runner-up, Kildee 


House. Ages 12 up $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY « Boston 6. Mass. 
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STECK JUVENILES FOR FALL 





by Mary Octavia Davis 





illustrated in full color and 
black and white by Dutz 


A fascinating picture book 

about Pinkie, a lonesome tur- 

tle who set out to find a play- 

mate. With no talent to fly, 

hop, or climb as other animals 

and birds could do, Pinkie 
seemed doomed to a life of lone- 
liness. He finally found a play- 
mate, though — another little 
turtle! 





$1 


Ages 4 to 7 


FOOTBALL 
FEVER 


by Curtis Bishop 





Curtis Bishop scores with 

another thrilling and exciting 

story of modern football. It's 

the story of four young men 

ao from the West who took their 
football seriously and of the exciting 
changes they wrought at staid old Bel- 
mont College. 





$2 


Teen-age 


Other Recent Popular 


Steck Juveniles 


JOE AND ANDY WANT A BOAT 
by Siddie Joe Johnson 8-10, $2 


SATURDAY HEROES—a thrilling football 
story 


by Curtis Bishop teen-age, $2 


PONCHO AND THE PINK HORSE 


by Theresa Kalab Smith 6-9, $1.50 


RODEO—a stunning picture book with 
lavish illustrations; an ideal gift book 
by Dorothy Kendall Bracken 6-10, $2 


Write for Ullustrated Catalog aeda 

































A HANDFUL OF NUGGETS 


by Margaret Stimson Richardson 
illustrated by M. J. Davis 

A collection of 33 tales about mining. 
camp days in the far West that might 
well be heard around a camp fire. These 
stories of colorful char- 
acters, lost mines, the 
Pony Express, the com- 
ing of the Iron Horse, 





and the rush to the 

Klondike are written in 5 
a lively, flowing con- v (4 / 
versational style. taps 





Ages 10-12 









RIDGE & 
WILLOUGHBY | 


by Cena Christopher Draper 
illustrated by Elizabeth Rice 












Humor fills this story of the 
Ridge Land, the Ridge people, 
and a Missouri boy called Ridge 
Willoughby, who by rearing was 
intended to be a gentleman but who by natural 
inclination was a “Ridge-billy.” Willoughby’s FF 
life was filled with fun, adventure, and excite- 
ment. This story will capture the interest of 
boys and girls alike. 
Ages 10-12 










$2 





TALES OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 


adapted by Ruth Elgin Suddeth 
and Constance Gay Morenus 












Thirty-eight stories chosen from the J 
folklore treasury of the Western § 
Hemisphere — from the Andes to | 
Canada — with all the color, fantasy, | 
humor, and adventure that tradition 
ally characterize such tales. Beautiful 
format and illustrations. 







Ages 12 - 15 $2.50 
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AT BAT WITH 
THE LITTLE LEAGUE 


Carl E. Stotz (Founder of Little League Baseball) 


and M.W. Baldwin 
e is the biggest thing in baseball ~ 
for the first time is the whole story— | p 
ow it works, the fun and spirit it (= 
nds of communities. Illustrated 
aphs. Foreword by 
esident of National Baseball 
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Jane S. Titties 
THE SEA SPRITE 


5 A Sailing Romance for Girls 

A summer of adventure and a sail- | 

ing race which comes close to di - 
was Callie Pritchard the proce MACRAE SMITH : 
to her lonely doubts in this excit- Phil Vie 
ing story for girls 12to 16 by the a "odelphia 
author of FRONT PAGE Spe : 
FOR JENNIFER and 
COPPER’S CHANCE. 


September, $2.50 
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ABELARD 


ABELARD 


For the Youngest Reader 


A MOUSE’S TALE 

by Gillett Good Griffin 

Claude, a curious mouse, and 
Ambrose, a contented cat, furnish 
entertainment for everyone. Orig- 


inal edition one of the Fifty Books 
of the Year, 1952. In color. $1.50 


JOEL GETS A HAIRCUT 


by Lucille Corcos 


Not just any haircut. It’s Joel’s 
first. A first book by a distinguished 
artist. In color. $2.00 


For the 8-12 Age Group 


STORY PARADE 


MYSTERY BOOK 
Edited by Lockie Parker, 
Editor of Story Parade 


Drums in the jungle, adventure on 
a great river, lost treasure in Aus- 
tralia, a forgotten island—these and 
many more you'll find in this big 
gift book of six mystery stories by 
well-known writers, from Story Pa- 
rade. Illustrated. $2.95 


CHALLENGE TO BABS 
by May Nickerson Wallace. 


Illustrated by Jean Macdonald 
Porter 

A story of real boys and girls, set in 
Florida, in which 4-H clubs and a 
devastating hurricane play a part. 
By the author of “A Race for Bill.” 
$2.50 


RAFFERTY RED 
by Decie Merwin 


Can Danny keep the big Rafferty 
Red Terrier in the small flat, al- 
ready full of children? By a well- 
known author-illustrator. $2.00 


THE WISH THAT 
WENT WILD 


by Margaret Ayer 


David finds that Magic isn’t the fun 
he thought it would be. Modern fan- 
tasy at its best, with charming pic- 
tures by the author. $2.00 











For Teen-Age Readers 


BORDER ADVENTURE 
by James W. English 


Danger and excitement on the Mex. 
ican border, when a cub reporter 
uncovers an_ international smug- 
gling ring. $2.50 


THIS IS MY HERITAGE 
by Sarah Lindsay Schmidt 


A fine story of the West, and how 
young Scott Bradford meets the 
challenge of a difficult heritage. By 
the author of “The Secret of Silver 
Peak,” “Shadow Over Winding 
Ranch,” etc. $2.50 


MILESTONE 
by Esther Elisabeth Carlson 


An auto accident tosses Janet Lee 
into a summer full of problems, that 
ends with fun and laughter. Junior 
Literary Guild. $2.50 


CHRISTMAS ALL 
YEAR ’ROUND 


Edited by Marjorie Vetter, 
Fiction Editor, The American Girl 


Twenty-five fine stories from the 
Girl Scout magazine, all witha 
Christmas theme, but good reading 
any time. $2.95 


SCARF DANCE: 
The Story 

of Cecile Chaminade 
by Laura Kerr 


The first story of the greatest wo- 
man composer who ever lived, and 
whose composition, Scarf Dance, 
sold over 5,000,000 copies while she 
was alive. By the author of “The 
Girl Who Ran for President,” “Wo- 
man in the Pulpit,” etc. $2.50 
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NEW Whittlesey HOUSE so0xs Fox yours peop 





Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 


AMAHL AND THE 
NIGHT VISITORS 


A beautiful Christmas story preserving the 
complete text of the new opera that has 
been received everywhere with such enthusi- 
asm. Narrative arranged by FRANCES FRosT. 
Illustrations in color by RoGer Dvuvolsin. 

All ages. $2.75 


Ruth Adams Knight 
HALFWAY TO HEAVEN 


Illustrated by WEsLEY DENNIs. “A majestic 
story, superbly written, of the St. Bernard 
Hospice at the Mont Jovis pass and of the 
dedication, bravery and fortitude of its 
monks and dogs, and in particular of the 
monk Joseph and the great dog Barry ... 
moving and joyous . . . Recommended for 
everyone.”—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 

Teen ages. $2.75 


Frances Frost hh 
LITTLE FOX 


The story of a little fox 
who was caught because 
he wasn’t quick enough. 
How he learns the per- 
fect way to escape will 
delight all young read- 
ers as much as it did the fox and his family. 
Full of wonderful MorcAN DENNIs animal 
pictures, Ages 7-11. $2.25 





Irene Smith 


HUBBUB IN 
THE HOLLOW 


Alice and Albert find the country can be 
just as noisy as the city until a kind act en- 
ables animals and humans to live happily 
and quietly together in the hollow. Illustra- 
tions in two colors by ToNY PALazzo. 

Ages 5-9. $2.00 








WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division of the McGraw-Hill 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Write for free catalogue of books for young people 









Herman and Nina Schneider 


YOUR TELEPHONE 
AND HOW IT WORKS 


All the facts about the tele- > 
phone from simple, non-dial ® 

phones to complex switch- 

boards, ship-to-shore phones 

and walkie-talkies, including 

all the information necessary 

for classroom studies. Illus- 

trated by JEANNE BEeNpIcK. Ages 10 up. $2.00 


A Garden We 
Planted Together 


Prepared by the United Nations 
Department of Public Information 
Picture-book presentation of the idea of co- 
operation, in which boys and girls plant a 
garden together so that all the garden flour- 
ishes. “Simple pictures and text on each page 
make this a useful book for schools and the 
home.”—Publishers’ Weekly. Ages 5-9. $2.00 


Freeman H. Hubbard 


THE TRAIN THAT 
NEVER CAME BACK 


And Other Railroad Stories 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. More stories of 
exciting incidents that really happened in 
American railroading by the author-artist 
team of The Roundhouse Cat. Ages 8-12.$2.25 


Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher 
A FAIR WORLD FOR ALL 


The Meaning of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 


Foreword by ELEANOR ROoosEVELT. A 
simple, dramatic interpretation of 
the UN Declaration of Human Rights 
presented in terms of the everyday 
experiences of young people. With 
JEANNE BENDICK’s pictures in color 


on every page. Ages1l0up. $2.75 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF NEGROES. Their role in history; their life 

today. By Langston Hughes. Pictures by Ursula Koering. Oct. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS. Safe, simple, “kitchen- 

table” stunts impart basic science. By Rose Wyler. Pictures by 

Ida Scheib. Oct. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF BEES. Like the other nature FIRST BOOKS, 

it will bring business buzz-z-z-ing your way. By Albert B. Tib- 
', bets. Pictures by Helene Carter. Oct. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF TRUCKS. By Campbell Tatham. Pictures by 

Jeanne Bendick. Oct. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF WATER. By Jo & Ernest Norling. Pictures by 

the authors. Sept. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF PUPPETS. “How-to” text by Moritz Jagendort. 

Pictures by Jean Michener. Nov. 


TRIPLE 
TITLE 


Selected by Phyllis R. Fenner. Illustrated by Manning DeV. Lee 
ELEPHANTS, ELEPHANTS, ELEPHANTS 


Stories of Rogues and Workers, Tuskers and Trekkers, 
Jungle Trails and Circus Tanbark—14 “big-author” tales 
of the biggest of beasts. $2.50, Sept. 


Guosts, GHOSTS, GHOSTS 
Stories of Spooks and Spirits, Haunts and Hobgoblins, 
Werewolves and Will-o’-the-Wisps—15 stories in all, by 
the best ghost-story tellers of all. $2.50, Sept. 


6 NEW “NATURALS” 
IN THE GROWING 


EACH, $1.75 

ALL LARGE, clear type 

ALL cloth bound 

ALL fully illustrated, with color 





TERRIFIC 


SERIES 





os Qeead Sie 
Beautiful Gift Book 


PICTURE HISTORY 
OF FRANCE 


Written and illustrated 
by Clarke Hutton. A dis- 

inguished recreation of 
Franch history and cul- 
ture. Full-color pictures 
on every page! $3, Oct. 


SEA VIEW SECRET 

By Elizabeth Kinsey. Pictures by Mary 
Stevens. An exciting summer with two 
children who discover a mystery in an 
old house—and trace it to their shiny 
new one. Ages 8-12. $2.50, Oct. 


THIS BOY CODY AND HIS FRIENDS 
By Leon Wilson. Pictures by Ursula 
Koering. The endearing sequel to the 
distinguished This Boy Cody—delight- 
ful adventures that begin for Cody Cap- 
shaw and his friends when Cody finds 
he is bored. A Junior Literary Guild 
Selection. Ages 8-12. $2.50, Oct. 


TIMBER JACK 

By M. B. Cormack. When a North 
Woods logging town is almost destroyed 
by a forest fire, a teen-age boy seeks to 
clear his father, —— of setting it. 
A gripping story of forest destruction 
and vital conservation work. A LIFE 
TODAY book. Ages 12 up. $2.50, Oct. 


THE LONG ARCTIC NIGHT 
By Kurt Schmeltzer. Ilustrated by 
David Cobb. A story of the incredible 
nay dey humanity of the 16th-cen- 
tch explorer, Barents, and his 
search for the fabled Northeast Passage. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50, August 


THEN IT HAPPENED — Stories of 
Unforgettable Moments 
Edited by Wilma McFarland. A collec- 
tion of dramatic stories about girls and 
the peaks of living they'll always re- 
For t ts who are just 
beginning to read adult books. 
$3, Sept. 








Want our complete illustrated 


catalog? Just ask. 
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The first 220,000,000 


Golden Books 


A report to schools and libraries on 


the most popular line of children’s books 


ever published in America 


T THE A.L.A. convention a friend of ours 
said he thought Golden Books are doing a 
tremendous job in giving children the 
reading habit in the face of all the anti-reading 
forces in modern life. Certainly, in the ten years 
since they were launched, Golden Books have 
revolutionized the children’s book field. With 
sales to date of more than 220,000,000 copies, 
they are by far the most successful line of juve- 
niles ever published in this country. Why this suc- 
cess? The stories are by first rank authors includ- 
ing Dorothy Kunhardt, Lucy Sprague Mitchell, 
Margaret Wise Brown. The full color pictures are 
the work of leading artists such as Tenggren, Ro- 
jankovsky, Garth Williams. Large scale produc- 
tion has made it possible to sell these beautifully 
printed books at unprecedented low prices. Par- 
ents and educators have praised Golden Books in 
thousands of letters to the publishers. But it is the 
children themselves, reaching for each new title 
as it appears, who have made the series successful. 


In 1949 Simon and Schuster met the demand of 
teachers and librarians for a more permanent Gol- 
den Book binding by developing the sturdy and 
colorful Goldencraft Cloth Binding. Thus schools 
and libraries can now obtain this outstanding 
series of leisure and supplementary reading at the 
lowest price fer four-color books in reinforced 
cloth binding. More than 100 Little Golden Books 
are now in Goldencraft, with 60 more in process. 
And there are 40 Bigs and Giants with 18 more 
in work. A few representative titles are listed at 
the right. 


Stories From Mary Poppins. One of the 
treasures of children’s literature: the famous P. L. 
Travers tales with new color pictures by Gertrude 
Elliott. A Big Golden Book in Goldencraft Cloth 
Binding. Grades 2-4. $2.50 (net $1.89) 


The Golden Geography. Hundreds of gor- 
geous color pictures and maps take the child on a 
tour of the globe. An exciting preview of geography 
for grades 2 to 6. By J. Werner. Pictures by Cor- 
nelius De Witt. A Giant Golden Book in Golden- 
craft Cloth Binding. $5.00 (net $3.99) 


Elves and Fairies. To stimulate the imagina- 
tion (Grades 1-3): Jane Werner’s stories from the 
world’s treasure of lore about the “little people.” 
With enchanting pictures in full color by Garth 
Williams. A Big Golden Book in Goldencraft Cloth 
Binding. $3.00 (net $2.19) 


The Great Big Animal Book, illustrated by 
Rojankovsky, The Great Big Car and Truck 
Book illustrated by Gergely, The Great Big 
Fire Engine Book, illustrated by Gergely. Enor- 
mous and vivid picture books for Grades K-1l. In 
Goldencraft Cloth Binding, each $2.25, (net $1.69) 


GOLDEN NATURE GUIDES, 112 to 150 superb 
color plates illustrate each of these 5 practical and 
authoritative handbooks for grades 5 through High 
School. Sponsored by Wildlife Management In- 
stitute. Prepared by top naturalists under direction 
of Dr. H. S. Zim. (1) Trees just out. (2) Birds 
(3) Flowers (4) Stars (5) Inseets. In Gol- 
dencraft Cloth Binding, each $1.75 (net $1.29) 


LITTLE GOLDEN BOOKS: All in color. 85¢ 
(net 68¢) in Goldencraft Cloth Binding: I Cam 
Fly (Herald Tribune Prize Book); A Day at 
the Beach; Jerry at School; and more than 
100 others. 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencrajt Cloth Binding, write to 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
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Miriam Schlein 


GO WITH THE SUN: An unusually 
appealing story about a little boy who 
tries to do the same things the animals 
do when winter comes, but finds his 
own way best for him. Magnificent 
color lithographs by Symeon Shimin. 
Ages 5-8, bds. $2.00 


SHAPES: An exciting, new experi- 
ence for children. Shows everyday 
things in a brand new way. 

Ages 5-7, bds. $1.75 


Margaret Wise Brown 

A CHILD’S GOOD MORNING: A 
sunny sequel to the Child’s Good 
Night Book by the same author-artist 
team. Brilliant pictures by Jean Char- 
lot. Ages 2-5, bds. $2.00 


THE LITTLE FIREMAN: A new 
edition of this young classic. Com- 
pletely reillustrated by Esphyr Slo- 
bodkina. Ages 3-6, bds. $1.75 


Young Scott Books 


FOR FALL 


Crockett Johnson 

WHO’S UPSIDE DOWN? The creator of 
those beloved, zany characters, Barnaby and 
Mr. O'Malley, is off again. This time, it’s a 
funny story about a kangaroo and her adven- 
ture with gravity. A natural for Christmas 
giving. Ages 5 up, bds. $1.75 


Millicent Selsam 

ALL ABOUT EGGS And How They 
Change Into Animals: A much-need- 
ed book about the beginnings of life 
in eggs and the wonderful living 
creatures that grow from them, in- 
cluding children. Pictures by Helen 
Ludwig. Ages 6-9, cloth. $2.00 


Irma E. Webber 

THANKS TO TREES, Their Use & 
Conservation: The story of the many 
important things trees do for us and 
some of the things we must do for 
them. Ages 9-12, cloth. $2.00 


Herman & Nina Schneider 
ROCKS, RIVERS, AND THE 
CHANGING EARTH: The story of 
the earth is in everything and we are 
part of that story. Pictures by Edwin 
Herron. Ages 10 up, cloth. $3.00 


YOU AMONG THE STARS: This 
popular title is now available in full 
cloth binding. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


William RK. Scott, Juc., Publisher 


8 West 13th Street, New York II, N. Y. 
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THE DOG CATCHER’S DOG 
by ANDRE DUGO illustrated by the 
author A humorous picture-book of 
the comic adventures of two dogs 
on a small-town main street. 
Ages 5-7. $200 


PETER TURNS SHEEPMAN 
by OLIVE W. BURT. A good, non- 
fiction story of a year on o sheep 
ranch in Utah. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs Ages 9-12, $250 








FALL Hi LT 


& COMPANY 











383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 











WHO WAS SYLVIA? 

by NANCY HARTWELL. Illustrated by 
Edward J. Smith. Sylvia, an adopted 
girl, was undecided between career 
and college. Philadelphia and a 
boardinghouse full of music stu- 
dents is the scene of the story. 

Ages 12 up, $250 


THE TRAP 
by KENNETH GILBERT. Illustrated by 
Fred Collins. Sixteen-year-old Steve 
works at his uncle's fish trap in 
Alaska and learns to take care of 
himself. A good adventure story. 
Ages 12 up. $25° 


BARRY’S BOYS 
by F JOHN HINTERNHOFF. Illus- 
trated by Clifford N. Geary. Mark 
Bowen is a young midshipman on 
the first ship in our Continental 
navy — Commodore Barry's Lexing- 

fon. A lively sea-going story. 
Ages 12 up. $250 


°- 


FOUR LEGS AND A TAIL 
by FLAVIA GAG. Illustrated by the 
author. When a newspaper corres- 
pondent brings home a surprise 
from Australia, adventures begin for 
the twins. The surprise—a fat-tailed 
sheep! Ages 9-12. $250 


THUNDER OF THE GODS 
by DOROTHY HOSFORD. Illustrated 
by Claire & George Louden. Simply- 
told stories of the Norse gods —a 
companion to By His Own Might and 
Sons of the Volsungs. 

Ages 9-12. $250 


STEPHEN FOSTER: His Life 
by CATHERINE PEARE. Illustrated by 
Margaret Ayer. This is the first of a 
series of short but complete biog- 
raphies of American writers, artists 
and poets. Ages 9-12. $200 


BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG 1952 


PEOPLE 


HI! TEACHER 

by ISABEL McLELLAND. Illustrated 

by Mary Stevens. A girl's first year 

of teaching in a one-room school- 

house in Oregon. Good handling of 

both the main theme and the sec- 

ondary one of minority groups. 
Ages 12 up. $250 


AS THE WHEEL TURNS 
by ANNE TUFTS. Illustrated by Rob- 
ert Doremus. A teen-age novel of the 
“industrial revolution’ in America 
in 1814—the story of Anthony, a 
mechanic from England, and Char- 
ity, a Quaker girl from New Hamp- 
shire. Ages 12 up. $25@ 
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Outstanding new books . 
for boys and girls 











MARY POPPINS IN THE PARK 


By P. L. TRAVERS. More magical adventures with the irre- 
pressible Mary Poppins. IJ/iustrated by Mary Shepard. 
Ages 8 up. Oct. 16. $2.50 


NEW WORLD FOR NELLIE 


By ROWLAND EMETT. A brilliant picture- 
story book written and illustrated in color by 
the famous Punch artist. Ages 5 up. $2.00 


APE IN A CAPE 


By FRITZ EICHENBERG. Simple nonsense 
rhymes for each letter of the alphabet, with 
three-color pictures. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


EVEN STEVEN 


By WILL and NICOLAS. A small boy and a 

colt parade through this new picture book by 

the winners of the 1952 Caldecott Award. 
Ages 5-9. $2.25 


BENJIE AND HIS FAMILY 


By SALLY SCOTT. A funny and appealing 
story about a lovable dog. Illustrated by Beth 
Krush. Ages 6-10. $2.00 


BOY WITH A HARPOON 


By WILLIAM LIPKIND. An authentic story 
about an Alaskan Eskimo boy, by the author 
of Finders Keepers. Illustrated by Nicolas 
Mordvinoft. Ages 7-10. Oct. 16. $2.25 


CRISSY AT THE WHEEL 


By MILDRED LAWRENCE. A warmhearted, de- 
lightfully human story of a little girl in Michi- 
gan in the early 1900’s. J/lustrated by Marvin 
Bileck. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


PONCA, COWPONY 


By HELEN RUSHMORE. A second book about 
“Cowboy Joe of the Circle S.” Jilustrated by 
Ages 8-12. $2.25 


Peter Burchard. 








BRIGHT DAYS 


By MADYE LEE CHASTAIN. Humor and under- 
standing mark this story of Marcy’s year in 
sixth grade. Illustrated by the author. 

Ages 9-12. $2.25 


THE STORY OF INDIA 


By JEAN BOTHWELL. An informal and vivid 
portrayal of India. J/lustrated with photos, and 
line drawings by Jeanyee Wong. 

Ages 10 up. $3.00 


FIRST PERFORMANCE 


Edited by NORA MacALVAY and VIRGINIA 
LEE COMER. Five plays for junior high school 
age, with complete directions for production. 

Ages 10 up. $3.50 


THE FISH HAWK'S NEST 


By STEPHEN W. MEADER. A dramatic tale of 
smuggling in the 1820’s. Illustrated by Edward 
Shenton. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


STAR MAN'S SON 


By ANDRE NORTON. Excellent science fiction 
set in the year 2250. Iilustrated by Nicolas 
Mordvinoff. Ages 12 up $2.75 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 


By LORRAINE and JERROLD BEIM. An excit- 
ing sequel to Triumph Clear. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 


THE MAGIC CIRCLE 


Edited by LOUIS UNTERMEYER. A new an- 
thology, containing 106 poems both traditional 
and modern. Illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush. Ages 12 up. Oct. 16. $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHERS OF THE BEST IN CHILDREN'S BOOKS FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 








AUGUST 


The Blossoming Year 

By BRUCE CARPENTER. A warm tale of 
family life in Cambridge, Mass., as two girls 
grow from adolescence to young womanhood. 


Ages 12 and up. $2.75 
Our Father 


Written and illustrated by JOAN GALE 
THOMAS, author of If Jesus Came to My House. 
The Lord’s Prayer illustrated for small children. 
Separate Catholic and Protestant editions. 
Cloth, $1.35; boards, $1.00 


Make Believe Puppy 
By CHARLOTTE STEINER. How Bobby pre- 
tended he had a dog—and what happened when 
he really got one. Photos by Helen Heller. Ages 
8 and under. 81” x 11”. 

Cloth, $1.60; boards, $1.25 


Miss Flora McFlimsey’s 
Birthday 


Written and illustrated by MARIANA. The most 
magical of all the adventures of this lovable doll 
character. Ages 8 and under. 

Cloth, $1.60; boards, $1.25 


Fighting Halfback 

By JAMES ROBERT RICHARD. The story of a 
football hero, by a top writer of sports stories for 
boys of 12 and up. $2.50 


The Adventures of 
Walter M. Duffle Duff 


By SAM KELLEY, Fantasy and adventure when 
Walter the Bear comes to stay at Richie's house. 
Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie. Ages 8 and 
under. $2.00 


My Friend Johnny 


Written and illustrated in color by WANA 
EARLE. What happens when two small boys 
quarrel—and make up. 10%” x 834”. Ages 8 and 
under, $2.00 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., 419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 








OCTOBER 


A for the Ark 

Written and illustrated by ROGER DUVOISIN. 
The famous Bible story retold in absolutely won- 
derful pictures by Duvoisin at his best. 844” x 
1042”. Ages 8 and under. $2.00 


The Little Ballet Dancer 

By MONICA STIRLING. The wonderfully glam- 
orous story of Jeanne’s training in the ballet school 
of the Paris opera, and her glorious debut. Ages 
7-10. $2.50 


Canyon Fury 


By ROBERT SIDNEY BOWEN. This story of 
adventure on a western horse ranch informs while 
it entertains. Ages 12 and up. $2.50 


The Night Before 
Christmas — 
In Texas, That Is 


By LEON A. HARRIS, JR. Illustrated in full 
color by MEG WoHLBERG. Hilarious parody on the 
Clement Moore classic. Ages 8-12. $1.00 


The Summer Is Magic 

By JOAN HOWARD, author of THE THIRTEENTH 
Is MAGIC. Now, Ronnie and Gillian have magic 
adventures: with a disappearing lighthouse. Illus- 
trated by Adrienne Adams. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Let’s Look at the Sky 

By MARIE NEURATH. The Milky Way, the 
Northern Lights, and all the stars, explained for 
children of 8 to 12. Cloth, $1.85; boards, $1.50 


The Wonder World 


of Animals 
By MARIE NEURATH. New and fascinating 
facts about some well-known friends in the 
animal world. Ages 8-12. 

Cloth, $1.85; boards, $1.50 


Ben Franklin, Scientist 


By FRANK ROSS, JR. Photos and line draw- 
ings help tell the amazing story of Franklin and 
his inventions 200 years ago. Ages 12 and up. 

$2.75 
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Coming, 
October 


November 


WARD, LYND The Biggest Bear 


A heartwarming story — Mr Ward's first — about a boy and a bear 
who became lifelong friends Ages 4-8 $2.75 


BURTON, VIRGINIA LEE Maybelle, The Cable Car 
The people of San Francisco come to the rescue of their beloved 
cable cars ina crisis Ages 4-8 $2.50 


REY, H. A. Curious George Rides a Bike 


Curious George gets himself into o barrel of trouble when he starts out 
to deliver newspapers and ends up in an animal show. Ages 2-7 $2.75 


SNOW, DOROTHEA J. Come, Chucky, Come 
Lonnie earns a fiddle with the help of his somersaulting woodchuck in 
this amusing folktale Illus by Joshua Tolford. Ages 4-8 $2.00 


BANNON, LAURA The Best House in the World 
Sammy visits the homes of all the animals in the back yard before he 
believes that his own house is the best. Ages 2-7 $2.25 


MUSGRAVE, FLORENCE Dogs in the Family 
An old farmhouse and a kennel full of dogs give the Garden family 
plenty of excitement for a winter. Illus. by Robert Henneberger 
Ages 8-14 $2.50 


DAWSON, CARLEY Mr. Wicker’s Window 
Mr. Wicker's magic takes Chris back to the revolutionary days and a 
strange and dangerous journey. Illus. by Lynd Ward. Ages 12 up = $3.25 


MEANS, FLORENCE C. Carvers' George 


A warm and vibrant biography of one of America's scientific geniuses, 
George Washington Carver. Illus. by Harve Stein. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


MASON, MIRIAM E. Yours With Love, Kate 
An inspiring biography of versatile Kate Douglas Wiggin, a talented 


writer and one of our first kindergarten teachers. Illus. by Barbara 
Cooney. Ages 12 up $3.00 


WATSON, HELEN O. Fools Over Horses 
A spirited southern girl saves her estate and thoroughbred horses 
with the help of a young lawyer Ages 12 up $2.75 __Iilustrated by 
Wesley Dennis 
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Two New BIG SILVER STAR BOOKS lead off our fall parade: ABC 
AND NURSERY RHYMES and PICTURE BOOK DICTIONARY 


Books are 12'% inches high and wonderful lap size values. Picture Book Dictionary is by Dilla 
MacBean. In addition to 166 words from basic primary list, in the back there is a picture-story using 
only words found in the dictionary. ABC has full page story-telling pictures plus ten familiar nursery 
rhymes. Like MOTHER GOOSE and FARM FRIENDS (already published), these books have full 
color on every page. Interest level 5-9, $1.00 « reinforced edition $2.40. 


ANOTHER “LITTLEST” BOOK 


THE LITTLEST 
CIRCUS SEAL 


culminates a five year 
search for a suitable 
companion to THE 
LITTLEST ANGEL 
and THE LITTLEST 
REINDEER. By Mary 
Gehr, this full color 
book has charm and 
ideal story-telling 
qualities. Don’t miss 
it. Ages 5-9, reading 
level grade 2. 

$1.00 

reinforced 


edition $2.00 








ANOTHER “YOU” BOOK 


YOU AND YOUR 
AMAZING MIND 


By John Lewellen. 
The sixth “‘You”™ 

book. It is an out- 
growth of records 
made by Lewellen 
and the famous Dr. 
William Menninger. 
The book points the 
way with wonderful 
illustrations toward 
becoming a mature, 
well-adjusted adult. 
4 title needed for a 
long time. Ages 10 
and up, re -ading level 
5-6. 

reinforced cloth 


$1.50 





MYSTERY OF THE BROKEN BRIDGE 


Another Margaret Friskey first book. Told with forty 
words in extra large type. It is a first whole book with 
remarkable continuity. Be sure to see this title because 
of its complete charm and importance. Jean Edgerton 
colored illustrations throughout. Ages 5-8, reading 
level grade 1-2. 


$1.00 + reinforced edition $2.00 


Childrens Press, Inc. ye 





THE KITTEN AND THE PARAKEET 


Janet Konkle with wonderful restraint has again come forth 
with a photographic story. The Kitten and the Parakeet 
and the little boy are all wonderful creatures. Parakeets 
are very popular. and this book will attract a lot of atten- 
tion. C olor sketches everywhere . Ages 5 5-9. Re -ading level 


grade 1-2. $1.00 + reinforced edition $2.00 


Qtns &, 
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BOOKS 


The most popular books 
about American history 
ever published for children 


Here are the 10 new titles in this sensationally 
successful series about the great events in Amer- 
ican history. Remember: Landmark Books are 
written by the best authors, illustrated by the 
best artists. Format and production details, in- 
cluding two-color illustrations, make Landmark 
Books a great value at only $1.50 each. 
Daniel Boone: The Opening of the Wilderness 

By Joun Mason Brown. Illustrated by LEE J. AMES 


Trappers and Traders of the Far West 
Written and Illustrated by James DauGHERTY 


Gettysburg 


By Macxinvay Kantor. Illustrated by DONALD Mc KAY 


The Lovisiana Purchase 
By Ropert TAuwanr. Illustrated by WARREN CHAPPELL 


WILD BILL 
HICKOK ~ 


Tames the West 


Sy CREF 3 } 
Y CLIPPER SHIP | 
DAYS » wees mevrror | 















Wild Bill Hickok Tames the West 
By Stewart H. Ho_srook 
Illustrated by ERNEST RICHARDSON 


Betsy Ross and the Flag 
By Jane Mayen. Illustrated by GRACE PAULI 


The Conquest of the North and South Poles: 


Adventures of the Peary and Byrd Expeditions 
By Russert Owen. Illustrated by tyND WARD 


Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia 
By MarcGaret Cousins. 
Illustrated by FRITZ EICHENBERG 


Clipper Ship Days: The Golden Age of 
American Sailing Ships 


By Joun JENNINGS. Illustrated by EDWARD A. WILSON 


Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone 
By Katuenine B. Suipren. 
Illustrated by RICHARD FLOETHE 








The Black Stallion’s Filly 


By WALTER FARLEY 


Latest in this tremendously successful 
series of horse stories for older boys and girls 
THE BLAck STALLION’S FILLy is another fine adventure of Alec ‘ 
Ramsay and his good friends at Hopeful Farm—introducing Black 


Minx, the filly sired by the Black Stallion. “Black Minx” was the 
name submitted by the winner of the first Walter Farley contest. 













RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 
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Children Prefer 
Its Large Clear Type 

Instyleandtext, BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR is just right for ele- 
mentary school boys and 
girls, because it is designed 
exclusively for them. 

The new, large, easy-to- 
read type—selected by boys 
and girls—plus the selective 


ADDED COLOR AND INTEREST 


The latest edition of BRI- 
TANNICA JUNIOR includes 
many new color illustrations. 
65 new four-color plates have 
been added, providing new, 
luxurious color and adding 
greater-than-ever interest. 
FOUR OUT OF EVERY FIVE 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR TEXT 
PAGES ARE ILLUSTRATED. 


A SET IN EVERY CLASSROOM! 

@ The value of BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR in classroom work has led 
many educators to recommend a 
set for each classroom. There is 
an obvious advantage in this. Chil- 
dren have a thousand-and-one 
questions which, if not answered 
immediately, are likely to be lost 
and never answered. 

Also, use of BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR with guidance from the 
teacher is excellent preparation 
for independent reference work 
in the future. 


Write Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





-..iS easy to use...easy to read! 
Makes information-finding enjoyable! 





lts Style Appeals 
to Boys and Girls... 


content, simplified sentence 
structure, checked vocabu- 
lary provide adequate proof 
that BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 
easier to use. 

The 15-volume set illus- 
trated above is in the new 
School and Library Binding, 
now available. THIS IS THE 
NEW 1952 EDITION. 





This is a tremendous PLUS, 
making for more enjoyable 
reading; encouraging more 
information and fact find- 
ing. This new edition of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is avail- 
able to schools and libraries 
at a special low price on 
easy payment terms. 
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HE MAN who coined the word “‘sta- to encyclopedic stature between the 1940 

tistics’’ must have hadamean mind. and the 1950 censuses, the recording of 

Surely he knew that the ability of changes in congressional representation 
those ten seemingly innocuous digits to for 16 states, changes in the tables of state 
reproduce like rabbits and to interchange electoral votes under ‘‘Elections,”’ etc 





positions could make untold trouble For another gold mine of information 

for the world. Why then did he plague turn to the Compton Fact-Index, where 

us further by applying a you will find thousands 

term to the operations us POP of thumbnail articles on 
PR eM er ens \I// gee a 

of these digits that few 7 TIST! pop small cities and towns, 

people can pronounce? STAss = many of which are not ; 
If you have one of those | found in other ency- 


flexible tongues that clopedias. Populat 


makes nothing of the figures in 4,300 of these 
word ‘‘statistics,’” just trv Fact Entries have 
saving ‘Census statistics’ changed in this year's 





edition. These include 
not only places 1 
United States burt citric 
and towns from all er 
the world. 


real fast. You did? Con- 
gratulations! Anyway, 
Compton's has “*THEM”’ 
in its Current printing and 
not only for the United 
States (1950 census) but Compton's is, of course, 
for the rest of the world built especially for che 
as well. In countries use of boys and girls from 
where no census has been taken since 1945 the elementary grades through h 
and for countries which never take a_ school. Nevertheless we as publishers like 
census, Compton's has used the latest the bouquets thrown our way by librar- 
official estimates. And a most thorough ians who work with adults. 




















and complete job it is, as you will dis- Washington, as everyone knows, is a 
cover when you examine your new edi- city of professional migrants. Most ev- 
tion of Compton's. eryone there is apt to take off for some- 


Probably you will start with the text where else at a moment's notice. When : 
portion of the encyclopedia, check a few Washington branch librarian cold us th 
country and state articles, look at the the Compton Fact-Index was her best 
indexes on the backs of the maps. Other source of information on the smaller 
changes which you might miss througha_ cities and towns, we were pleased 
hasty examination include the addition not surprised. We knew ir all the time 
of articles on 28 U. S. cities which grew Did you? 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING 100 NORTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 
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Child Guidance 


By Calvin 


UIDANCE has become an accepted part 

of the child’s home and school experi- 
ences. On every hand we are told the home 
environment determines the child’s responses 
to outside society. Those in the home are 
the child's first contacts with other people, 
and naturally those persons impress upon the 
child their own attitudes, even their own 
ways of making a living. The child does not 
always understand, but from infancy he ab- 
sorbs his surroundings. Strangely enough he 
seems to sense whether or not he is wanted. 
It is not so strange that he responds to the 
treatment he receives, responds to love or 
neglect, love or fear, and begins to shape his 
personality from the very first. 

Too often we think of guidance as a pro- 
cedure whereby we help the young find the 
right occupation. It is just as important to 
guide the child in the right attitudes toward 
his vocation, toward work itself, as it is to 
help him select the career and begin to pre- 
pare for it. That is, the human element has 
much to do with one’s happiness on the job 
or off, and being happy in one’s work is no 
small part of success. 

Books in the life of the child may serve 
many purposes. They are a delight, just plain 
fun, like the beauty of the sun’s rays or the 
gorgeous colors of flowers and growing 
things. But there is no reason why we 
shouldn't sow some seed along with the flow- 
ers. On the other hand, there is every reason 
not to keep digging up the seeds to see 


* State College, Kearney, Nebraska. 
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Through Books 
T. Ryan * 


whether they have sprouted. Parents have to 
cast their bread upon the waters and not be 
in too big a hurry to expect its return, nor 
look only in one place for that return. Chil- 
dren, as well as men, may often be instructed 
as though they are not being instructed. 
The child sings before he talks, and he 
revels in Mother Goose and the nonsense 
jingles not for what they say, but for the 
sheer noise they make. He loves sound. 


Teaching through the Stor) 


The story is the oldest form of teaching, 
and teaching is founded on the guidance of 
learning, so parents teach and guide through 
the stories they tell. Poetry and story make 
their appeal through the imagination, the one 
vulnerable spot in the child’s being. If the 
child’s imagination is filled with the whole- 
some, then there is no place for the unwhole- 
some. 

That is, we use books to help the child 
develop his need for security, to help him 
feel a part of the group of other children 
and adults, or to satisfy his developing need 
for what May Hill Arbuthnot calls “aesthetic 
satisfaction.””' Munro Leaf’s Boo can be 
used for satisfying all kinds of security and 
serves a better antidote for the child “who 
used to be scared of the dark,” or who is still 
afraid, than will all of The New England 
Primer, or the Sunday School stories of a hun- 
dred years ago. Most parents these days do 


‘Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve Univer 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio ld | Books. 
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not use fear as a discipline, but teach their 
children what to be afraid of, and how to be 
courageous. They guide them into ways of 
meeting danger, for danger they are bound 
to face sooner or later. They teach them not 
to pet strange dogs, but never to be afraid 
of all dogs. 

A story such as De Angeli’s Door In The 
Wall is a lesson in courage and kindliness 
and will leave a reminder that, if we look 
long enough, there is always a door in the 
walls which seem so impregnable. We may 
even get the idea that books are one of those 
doors. Waiting outside are such delightful 
stories as Jack O'Brien's Silver Chief and 
Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind in the Wil- 
lows, with its “inner significance” of the 
“warm friendliness of the animals” and 
friends that stick together. 


Fancy and Imagination 


In 1871, John Greenleaf Whittier wrote 
in the preface of his Child Life, a very early 
anthology of poetry for children: “Of course, 
fancy and imagination must play a prominent 
part in such a compilation, as they do in all 
healthful young minds, but the editor trusts 
that little will be found which can, by any 
possibility, leave an impression of evil, or 
really confuse the distinctions of truth and 
error.”” Then, as though to ease his conscience 
about nonsense verse, Whittier tried to find 
“certain moral value” in Lear’s “Owl and 
Pussy Cat.’” He said it was “‘a fitting carica- 
ture of affectation of sentiment.’’ Perhaps 
Kenneth Grahame may have had something 
of the lesson of a fable in his story, but more 
than likely any moral lesson found in either 
Lear or Grahame is purely coincidental. 

Certainly writers of children’s books in 
more recent times, let us say since children’s 
literature has become a big business, have not 
been so meticulous about confusing “‘truth 
and error.’’ Books as part of guidance in the 
child's concept of life should certainly be free 
from such confusion; however, to find bad 
manners in The Three Bears, or social dis- 
tinctions in Cinderella, or faulty behavior pat- 
terns in The Poppy Seed Cakes, is simply 
absurd. True enough, these stories will not 
leave the deposit, the seeds on which to grow 
and understand, that Pelle’s New Suit will. 

Many are the books on community helpers 
—the fireman, the postman, the policeman, 
and the milkman. These books help the child 
appreciate the nobility of working and the 
necessity of working together. Other series 
are directly dediatiaed ad have to do with 
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other occupations as occupations. They come 
for all ages. The Petersham series on clothes, 
houses, transportation, and the like is noth- 
ing more than informational books which 
are used in school in the social studies. For 
the older child, we may find what it takes 
to succeed in the various professions, or we 
may find simply a vocational story, such as 
the Sue Barton series. On the high school 
and college level, we may use stories for 
understanding human nature in its many con- 
flicts with life. Josephine Strode’s anthology, 
Social Insight, is on that level. 

Children may not know how to phrase 
their questions about life and in the early 
teens may hesitate even to try. Through the 
deposit of stories and drama and poetry they 
find many of their unphrased and unanswered 
questions answered. Boo may be all right for 
the small child, but the girl in the early teens 
can glean more from Margaret Raymond's 
A Bend in the Road and Linnet on the Thres- 
hold. Parents can often profit from such sto- 
ries, for parents have a way of not remember- 
ing their own girlhood and boyhood troubles 
and anxieties. 

Food, clothing, and shelter are essential for 
the physical welfare of the child, but for the 
child to thrive he must have something else 
There must be this satisfying of needs, some- 
body to love, and somebody who loves him. 
Quoting Mrs. Arbuthnot again, ‘Books are 
no substitute for living, but they can add 
immeasurably to its richness. ... When life 
is difficult, they can give us momentary release 
from trouble or a new insight into our prob- 
lems, or provide the rest and refreshment we 
need.”” Truly they are recipes for living, and 
parents never regret guiding their children to 
these recipes. 


The Nonconformist 


Parents usually think the normal child will 
read, will want to read omniverously; there- 
fore they take pride in having a child who 
behaves according to formula. Once in a 
while we find a child who doesn’t respond 
just that way, and parents become anxious 
about him. Once there were two boys in a 
family. The older one followed the formula 
and read books to the delight of the mother. 
But the second one was different, and because 
he was, the mother was perturbed. She came 
to the writer for advice, and very soon showed 
the usual mother acceptance of the idea that 
the normal thing for all children is to be 
readers. Inquiry brought out that the second 
child was fond of “‘tinkering’’ down in the 
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basement, that he liked music and played in 
the rhythm band at school. But he didn’t 
read as his older brother did! It required 
much explanation to show the mother that 
the boy was simply made on a different pat- 
tern, that he was very likely a normal child, 
and that he would get his outlet through 
creativity of another sort. I suspected at the 
time that had the child been given books 
more nearly to his liking, he would have been 
a reader too. The Little Engine That Could 
may be better for some children than Adven- 
tures of Peter Rabbit. 

A girl of twelve was having a birthday 
party. She had advised all her friends to 
bring ‘mystery stories’ for their presents. 
Being both alarmed and somewhat chagrined, 
the mother appealed to me for advice. I 
asked her, “Has the child had measles and 
whooping cough?” When assured she had 
had both and had fully recovered, I replied: 
“This too will pass away.” 

There is something to what Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps said about reading. You may 
recall he said: ‘‘Give me a person who reads 
everything and I will teach him what to 
read.” He might have added: “Give me a 
child who reads nothing, and I can teach 
him nothing; neither can you.’” Books in the 
home should be sufficiently well selected so 
that children may select them on the cafeteria 
plan: something for everybody, and plenty 
of it. Throw out all the poison, and give the 
children the key to the bookcases. 

Such a broad statement should not be taken 
to mean that bad books will not do harm or 
that mediocre reading habits are not wasteful. 
When two high school students committed 
an unspeakably heinous crime, they admitted 
in their confession to the county attorney 
their difficulty had arisen as a result of read- 
ing the wrong kind of literature. They had 
specialized in crime stories and were seeking 
to outdo anything they had ever read about. 
Their reading had given them guidance in 
doing the wrong thing, and this largely be- 
cause they had guided themselves into read- 
ing the wrong thing. Reading makes its tre- 
mendous appeal through the imagination. It 
directly reaches the “old brain,” and there- 
fore turns loose one’s elemental emotions. 
The Psalmist who prayed, “O Lord, create 
in me a clean heart,” could as well have said, 
“O Lord, create in me a clean imagination.” 

May I repeat, a person’s attitude toward 
his job is as important as is his preparation 
for the job. Attitudes and mind-sets are 
formed very early in life. Plato spoke much 
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about “feeling pain and pleasure at the right 
things.” Children are not born with that 
ability. Schools may help in developing those 
attitudes, but the home has a special function 
in doing just that thing. The little girl looked 
out the back window of the car and saw a 
large full moon just coming into view, and 
asked her father, ‘Is that the moon the cow 
jumped over?” This little girl was not the 
first to go from Mother Goose to Nature, and, 
if you please, from Nature to God. Mother 
Goose contains much that is improbable, but 
it never confuses truth with error. Before the 
child can use books for guidance he must be 
shown the interest in books and reading. 


Racial Understanding 


A little girl had just heard a story about 
little boys and girls of other lands. Then she 
turned to her mother and said: “They are 
just like us, aren't they?” Such an approach 
to racial understanding is better than to hear 
adults speaking of Greasers, Wops, Dagoes, 
and Chinks. De Angeli’s Bright April was 
intended for young readers, but it has been 
taken over by adults in missionary studies. 
Florence Mary Fitch’s One God: The Ways 
We Worship Him has been approved by Jew, 
Catholic, and Protestant. To read such a 
story is much better than a lesson on “the bad 
old Jews who killed Jesus.” 

Dr. Burton Confrey* puts the idea well 
when he writes: “The moral mission of lit- 
erature is, then, to make us live better lives, 
to aid us in so comprehending the motives, 
the trials, the disappointments, the aspira- 
tions of our fellowmen that we may the more 
tellingly help them achieve the goal which 
God has set as our final end.” 

So many of our folk tales are something 
more than mere figments of some writer's 
imagination. Rather they are cross sections 
of life. He who has seen a run on a bank, 
or listened to the back-fence gossip of neigh- 
bors in a small town, has seen Henny-Penn) 
acted out in real life. What girl is there who 
has not been Cinderella and dreamed about 
her prince, or what boy is there who has not 
killed a few giants? Although our youth may 
sing, “Who's Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf,” 
some of our girls might profit from what 
happened to Little Red Riding Hood. Moth- 
ers of long ago may have needed the warn- 
ing implied in the many stories of fairies 
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Dust in Our Eyes 





A STORY OF DIGGING UP A SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Margaret Z. 


BOVE THE STEADY HUM of the vacuum 

cleaner’s devouring of a forty-year layer 

of dust on the book covers, Susie’s voice cried 
out in exasperation: 

“Josie, where is the bible? I laid it right 
here a minute ago. How do I know where 
to put Shaw's Guide to Socialism without 
looking in the bible? Hurry up, you've had 
it long enough.” 

The calm, slow scrutiny of the senior only 
served to aggravate the enthusiastic sopho- 
more a great deal more as she held out her 
hands for the big olive-green book we had 
come to call our “bible.” To Susie and Josie 
and to the panic-stricken English teacher, the 
bible had come to be our only oracle. On its 
back was the title: The Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem. For all our decisions on numbering the 
two thousand or so books that were to be- 
come the Manumit School Library, we had 
consulted Mr. Dewey and, though we were 
not always sure that we were right in placing 
the titles under his arbitrary headings, we at 
least had some kind of guide in the midst 
of our ignorance of library science. I knew 
that people went to college to learn how. I 
had been to college but had never been ex- 
posed to any such course. The teen-agers who 
were helping me knew that too, but somehow 
they had the idea that any English teacher 
worth her salt must have read at least ninety 
per cent of the books in any library, particu- 
larly this one. 


The Setting 


It might be of assistance to any mystified 
librarian to be introduced to the scene of 
these labors. In Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
some twenty-two miles north of Philadelphia, 
there is a place known as Manumit School, 
an independent (the old-fashioned word was 
private’), nonsectarian, interracial boarding 
school, formerly located where it had been 
founded some twenty-six years ago, in Pawl- 
ing, New York. A very bad fire in Pawling 
six years ago had practically destroyed the 


school’s records and books as well as the 
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buildings, so the locale was changed to a fine 
old estate known as the Bryce place on Route 
513 just about three miles east of Route 1 
Manumit fell heir to the Bryce library, and 
I fell heir to the job of bringing ord 
of chaos. 


Ex periment in Cooperation 


Fortunately New York University, under 
the aegis of a dynamo named Dixon Bush 
has been conducting an experiment ef 


his tutelage and student leadership 
cent things have been happening: barns hav 
been transformed into classrooms, tool sheds 
into amazing workshops, hay sheds into re 


reation rooms (minus the hay, of course) 
barnyards into well-landscaped quadrangles 
I shall stop there, for Dixon is writing a 
thesis about it, I believe, and—after all—it 


> 


wasn't my idea. But it was my idea that som 
of the workers on the Thursday afternoon 
work project be diverted into library 
ance. The committee on apportioning 
agreed, and we dug into the forty-year layer 
of dust on the books. 

The Bryce library had been built for people 
who loved beauty and permanence, b 
certainly not built for a bunch of high-spirited 
high school students. The work cooperati' 
group gave up on the idea of doing anything 
with its dim, draped windows, its high man 
telpiece adorned with a sooty-black oil paint- 
ing of a medieval gentleman whose 
has been consistently the Number One s 
mystery, its carved, yellowed shelves contain- 
ing the dusty tomes. 





“We are going to make a library out of 
the horse stalls tn the barn,’’ Dixon Bush an- 
nounced to my startled ears one 
had respected the gentleman up to this point 
in our contact, but now I gave him up for 
being completely out of his mind 


evening. I 


The first step seemed to be to remove the 
horses. I wish I could say that they did. One 
Thursday afternoon back in October, two 
horses and I stood watching Frank and Bob 
smashing horse stalls with two sledge ham- 

(Continued on 


page 160) 
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Organization of a Junior High School 
Library Club 






By Eariel Lee Day * 


= WOODROW WILSON LIBRARY CLUB is 
a voluntary extracurricular activity, the 
duties and activities of which are performed 
before and after school hours. It has grown, 
in a short time, from a few interested mem- 
bers to its present membership of fifty-one 
enthusiastic, eager workers. The only quali- 
fications for membership in the club are in- 
terest in books and in reading, and the desire 
to perform worthwhile services for the school 
library. 

In addition to serving the school, the li- 
brary club members are encouraged to love 
reading, to develop leadership, and to experi- 
ence wholesome social contacts. 


Meetings 


The club holds its meetings in the library 
each Tuesday morning, before school, at 
which time plans are formulated for the 
weekly library activities, new books are ex- 
amined and reviewed, and posts are assigned 
for the coming week. 

At the beginning of each term, the librar- 
ian explains to all English classes the work- 
ings of the club, and invites interested stu- 
dents to attend the first meeting. Those who 
have been members before advertise the club 
and bring in new recruits. The English teach- 
ers are also instrumental in encouraging stu- 
dents, especially the new low-seventh graders, 
to join the club. The school paper, ‘“High- 
lights,” publicizes the club's activities and the 
new books received. 


Duties 


The duties of club members are varied, in- 
teresting, and educational. 

In order to earn an award at the end of 
the term each member must have charge of 
the stamping and charging out of library 
books to students before and after school for 
one full week during the term. 

A bulletin board committee of four mem- 
bers is responsible each week for one attrac- 


_* Librarian, Woodrow Wilson Junior High, Oakland, 
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Woodrow Wilson Junior High Library Club 


tive and timely bulletin board in the library, 
and one in the front hall. 

Each member must be willing to examine 
and frequently review new books received. 
He must also assist in the mending of books. 

All weekly meetings must be attended, un- 
less excused by the librarian. A student is 
dismissed from the club after three unexcused 
absences. 

Activities 

The activities of the club are many and 
varied. Each November the Book Week as- 
sembly is a play for the entire student body. 
These plays are written and produced by the 
club members. 

In December, the Christmas party is the 
highlight for the month. Last spring’s roller 
skating party proved to be such a success 
that it is to be repeated again this term. An- 
other very enjoyable activity was the visit of 
the club, on school time, to the “Book Week 
Fair’ at the new Oakland Public Library. 
The club also enjoys a visit to the near-by 
branch library, during one of the regularly 
scheduled meetings. Here they listen to a 
story by the public librarian, and also browse 
among the new books on display. 

Among other important events, outside 
speakers are invited to address the club. 
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Officers 


First in order of the club’s officers is the 
president, whose chief duty is to preside at 
all meetings. It is his responsibility to meet 
with the librarian and his officers the preced- 
ing day to formulate plans for the regular 
weekly meeting. 

The vice-president presides during the ab- 
sence of the president, has charge of the 
attendance of the members, and, most impor- 
tant of all, plans and assigns the charging 
desk schedule for each week. Two students 
are scheduled to work together before school 
from 8:15 to 8:40, and two after school from 
3:20 to 3:30, for an entire week to charge 
and renew books. An experienced student is 
always scheduled with a new student, so that 
the librarian is relieved of training new stu- 
dents each week. 

The secretary keeps an accurate record of 
the minutes of the meeting, the desk schedule, 
and the names of those who are to give book 
reports. 

It is the duty of the /reaswrer to collect the 
five cent dues each week. The money is used 
for refreshments at the social affairs and for 
the gift which the club presents to the library. 
Last year the members presented a copy of 
Kon Tiki. 

The sergeant at arms has charge of the 
tables and chairs before and after each meet- 
ing, and of the stage properties when plays 
are produced. He also handles problems of 
a disciplinary nature. 

The program chairman is responsible for a 
well organized program at each weekly meet- 
ing, whatever the program, be it book re- 
views, trips, movies, music, or skits. 

The general attractiveness of the library is 
the responsibility of the room chairman. 

The club reporter is responsible for library 
publicity. He sees that the school newspaper 
is given the titles of new books recently re- 
ceived and information regarding such club 
activities as assemblies, speakers, and trips. 


Awards 


A library club member receives no school 
credit for his services, but is given recogni- 
tion at the school’s award assembly at the 
close of the term. If a member has fulfilled 
his duties faithfully, willingly, and efficiently, 
he is presented with a large felt “L’’ with the 
initials WW on it (Woodrow Wilson). A 
star is presented for each successive term 
which he serves. 
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Many students join the library club as L7's 
and remain until they graduate from junior 
high school. For the most part they comprise 
the best students in the school. Without the 
help of these willing and efficient workers, 
the librarian would have time for little else 
besides routine work. 

Even though it takes much time on her 
part for planning and organizing to keep 
members interested and the club active, the 
librarian feels that she not only benefits from 
the club, but that the student profits, by being 
given an opportunity to belong to a school 
Organization and to participate in definite 
library duties. 

s 6 


DUST IN OUR EYES 
(Continued from page 158) 

mers. For those who are interested in the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mays, I may relate that the horses were saved 
from having a nervous breakdown by being 
removed shortly into the newly built barn 
some distance away. Then the fun really 
began. Crushed stone was removed, ceilings 
were scraped (years of flies contribute much 
to a barn’s roof), floors laid. . . 

We now have a brand new, well lighted, 
shining library. It is student built, and its 
books are all cataloged by the students them- 
selves. Perhaps a few mistakes have been 
made. Any good librarian who visits us 
would probably spot a book here and there 
that should not be in the category where we 
have placed it, but our students are proud of 
the job. The card file is being completed. 
The cross-indexing is still going on. We 
bought a secondhand filing cabinet for the 
cards, and we are very proud that the next 
few years will find our students thumbing 
through it. We have a modest sum set aside 
for spending for reference books starting the 
new term. The graduating seniors have con- 
tributed money for some fine magazines to 
arrive each month. 

It is a library without a librarian, but when 
the school sees fit to hire one, she will find 
a lot of the groundwork has been done with 
real interest on the part of four or five teen- 
agers, 


s 6 
BOOK “MOBILE” 


In New York a vacationing librarian visited the 
Museum of Modern Art to see an exhibit of ‘mo- 
biles’” hoping to find on display at least one book 
mobile. There were none. 
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Jon Quil, the Library Canary 


By Ruth A. 


HEN JON QUIL ARRIVES AT SCHOOL 
and takes up his stand in the library, 
his gay, golden-bright little spirit fills the 
whole room, the whole school with sunshine. 
He likes the rows of bright books, the red 
and white geranium blossoms, the gilded 
baseball and track trophies the boys have 
won. He voices his approval almost right 
away and his high, clear notes carry into the 
far recesses of the classrooms. Waves of chil- 
dren drift in and the admiration is mutual. 
Jon Quil was named by the art teacher. 
One day, early in his career, she watched him 
sing and sway on his thin little legs. She ad- 
mired his fresh, bright color, yellow except 
for white wing tips and tail feathers which 
give him an immaculate, well-starched ap- 
pearance. 

“He is like a flower,” she said, “‘a little, 
animated jonquil.” And Jon Quil he has 
remained to this day. 

Second graders came in a group, consid- 
ered him solemnly, then painstakingly com- 
posed a poem in his honor. Each child copied 
it on wide-lined paper to be admired by Jon 
Quil and the librarian before going home to 
mother. 

We have a canary in our library 
His name is Jon Quil. 
He can sing so sweetly. 
When we are very still. 

The third grade, not to be outdone, drew 
crayon portraits of him in his cage and fur- 
nished the cage completely with seed cup, 
water cup, perches, and cuttlebone, the uses 
of which had to be explained and explored. 

His name appeared in the society column 
of the sixth grade’s newspaper. 

Jon Quil has arrived for a visit in our library. 

He is making friends with the sparrows and 

pigeons who sit outside on the balcony to hear 

him sing. We like to hear him sing too. We 
hope he will stay with us and not go south for 
the winter. 

He has stayed now for more than a year 
taking only brief holidays which coincide 
with those of the school. He falls into his 
routine easily each morning, for he knows 
that if he doesn’t dawdle and takes his bath 
before the children arrive, there is time for 
a flight about the room and a little exploring 
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and browsing. He likes to balance on the 
edges of the shelves to get a bird’s eye view 
of book titles, or nip a corner from a maga- 
zine which he chews and digests. Then he 
returns to his “studio” where, for the most 
part, he seems content to stay behind bars 
and practice his scales, contemplating the 
world from a safe distance. 

He never knows a dull moment and seldom 
lacks for company. When the librarian puts 
away the last book, covers his cage and goes 
off for the evening, Jon Quil knows the night 
watchman will soon be in to have a word 
with him and give him a lesson in whistling. 
The school custodian, completely won over, 
spends noon hours brushing up dropped seed 
and passing the time of day. Strong men at 
the power plant watch the temperature anxi- 
ously, and if it drops a bit low, obligingly 
turn on more heat ‘for the CAN-ARIE !” 

On Saturdays and Sundays, when school is 
closed and the librarian ventures downtown, 
shrill voices call from houses, pipe up in 
grocery stores, in theater lobbies, in church, 
“How's Jon Quil?” Heads turn, sales are 
suspended, ministers hesitate, traffic grinds 
to a halt until the all-important question is 
answered. 

Yes, Jon Quil has made a place for himself 
in our world. When uninformed strangers 
visit us and surmise that the library must be 
a quiet place, remote from all activity, we 
gladly ‘‘give them the bird,” let them listen, 
and watch them change their minds. 











— WAUKEGAN Township High School 

librarian has always been concerned with 
the use made of the library by students. Back 
in December 1944 we were prompted to make 
a study because we were getting large num- 
bers of students day after day whose scho- 
lastic standing we suspected was none too 
good and who seemed never to have anything 
more important to do than browsing. Many 
were coming twice a day if not otherwise 
checked. 

For a period of one week each student 
was asked to fill out a blank each period he 
came giving classification, study hall, and 
reason for coming to the library. It was as- 
sumed that the reasons given would be free 
reading, book report, or reference work. Stu- 
dents apparently thought they should cover 
up the real reason for coming, for reference 
work was out of proportion to the amount 
of such work in evidence. 

It was noted that the percentage of boys 
and girls using the library fell off very rapidly 
from the 9th to the 12th grade. The per- 
centage of boys and girls by grade level in 
the library during the week of the survey was 
as follows: 


GRADE % OF BOYS © OF GIRLS 
1B ; 50 28 
1A 51 47 
2B 40 37 
2A 36 40 
3B 13 13 
3A; 15 32 
4B. 18 9 
4A 3 l 


Since there was some question in regard to 
the ability of the students who were in the 
library three or more times during the week, 
grades were checked for each grade with the 
following results: 


mw ; 78.9 % 
1A 76.54% 
2B 78.4 % 
2A 80.2 % 
3B 77 % 
3A. 81.6 % 
4B 81 % 
4A . 7? & 


The fact that we were not reaching the 
better students was a matter of concern. It 
was further noted that 1/7 of the boys who 
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A Study of Library Use 


By Bonita Damman * 









records or 


failed second semester and had 
excessive absenteeism had been in the library 
three or more times during the week of the 
study. The librarian offered to cooperate with 
the home room and classroom teachers in re 
stricting or at least making more investiga 
tion of poor students who were spending so 
much time on leisure reading. No action was 
taken. 


Library Research Project 


At the instigation of high school principal 
the library was asked to work out a library 
research project the fall of 1951. The prin- 
cipal stated the purpose of the study as fol- 
lows: “The high school library is interested 
in making its facilities available to an ever 
increasing number of pupils. In order to fa- 
cilitate this, it is necessary to ascertain just 
how much use is made at present, and to 
project this figure into a comparison with 
other area school libraries which might be 
considered suitable criteria for comparison 

The mechanics of the survey were left to 
the librarian. The principal was interested in 
the number of boys and girls attending the 
library by grade level and the subject for 
which they were coming to the library. The 
librarian was more interested in knowing 

which students were using the library 
which students were borrowing library 


rials 
which teachers’ students were using the library 


On a homeroom list we noted: 


the number of circulations of library material 
for each student during the 10 day period 
the number of times that student had been in 

library on a library permit 
the number of times student claimed he wa 

at the public library 

As was to have been expected, the English 
and social science departments were the heavi- 
est users of the library. During the two week 
period 56 per cent of the student body of 
2,271 borrowed materials from the library; 
#1 per cent of the student body were in the 
library on permits; 36 per cent claimed they 
had used the public library during the two 
week period, and 50 per cent held public li- 
brary cards. In each category checked, the 


(Continued on page 165) 
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Organizing and Training Student Assistants 
in a Junior College Library 


By L. Herman Smith * 


INCE 1948, Pasadena City College Library 

has been experimenting with the organt- 
zation of its student assistants into an ofh- 
cially recognized service group, called the Li- 
brary Council, and with the setting up of a 
systematic program of instruction for these 
students. The council’s activities, at first 
rather limited, have steadily grown in scope 
and significance. During the first year, little 
was attempted beyond social meetings and 
semi-annual excursions to notable libraries in 
the area. Recently, however, the council has 
broadened its activities to include entering a 
successful booth in an annual spring carnival, 
decorating a float for the silver anniversary 
celebration of Pasadena Junior College, and 
sponsoring an annual “bookworm” contest, 
in which local bookstores donated prizes for 
the best personal library owned by a student. 

For some time, the library staff has felt the 
need of re-examining our student training 
program, of determining student reactions to 
their work assignments, and of investigating 
the influence, if any, which their library work 
might be having upon their vocational choice. 
It was decided to secure some of this desired 
information by means of a questionnaire + 
sent to each of the forty members of the Li- 
brary Council. In order to elicit fuller re- 
sponses, most of the questions were phrased 
to require more than a ‘‘yes” or “no” reply, 
and frankness was encouraged by the request 
that the questionnaire be returned unsigned. 
Twenty-six of the questionnaires were re- 
turned—a gratifying response. 

The first five questions covered the stu- 
dent’s age (average, 17), sex (7 male, 19 
female), his grade level (ranging from 11-1 
to 14-2), his previous experience in library 
work (very little), and whether he was work- 
ing in the library for credit (5), service 
points (17), or pay (4). 

The second section of the questionnaire 
dealt with students’ personal reactions to their 
work assignments, the nature of their rela- 
tionships with the library staff, and the stu- 
dents’ Opinions regarding the effectiveness of 

* Librarian, Pasadena, California, City College. 
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the preliminary training which they had had. 
Much of this training is based upon a student 
assistants’ manual which is the result of sev- 
eral years’ gradual compilation, and which 
the staff felt was in need of revision. 

In response to the question, “How do you 
enjoy your work ?”’ the majority of the replies 
were to the effect that the work was very in- 
teresting and enjoyable. Naturally, some stu- 
dents were more enthusiastic than others; 
some, on the other hand, mentioned their 
dislike of reading shelves. Almost all of the 
students preferred to work at the circulation 
desk, where they feel a sense of importance. 
One student claimed that there was ‘never a 
dull moment,’ while another stated that she 
became bored if she was not kept busy. Sev- 
eral students mentioned their enjoyment of 
working with people. 


Training Methods Evaluated 


Another question read as follows: “How 
helpful was the preliminary training which 
was given you when you first started in the 
library?” The consensus was that the training 
was worth while and helpful. Specifically, it 
was pointed out that this training helped in 
an understanding of the work, in a clarifica- 
tion of the Dewey system of classification, in 
an intimate knowledge of the library, and 
in contributing to their sense of assurance. 
One student felt that even more training 
should be given. 

With regard to the student manual, it was 
asked how well the student remembered the 
instructions therein given, and whether he 
could see any advantage to rereading the man- 
ual occasionally. Most of the students felt 
that they remembered the manual fairly well, 
particularly those procedures in which they 
had actual practice. They also stressed the 
fact that they recalled verbal instructions by 
the librarian, accompanied by demonstration, 
better than the instructions in the manual. 
The majority of students favored an occa- 
sional rereading of the manual in order to 
refresh their minds on certain details. An- 
other felt that the manual should be ex- 
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panded to cover each work station in the 
library, and that each student should have a 
copy. 

Students were asked to describe their re- 
lationships with the library staff and the re- 
plies were almost wholly favorable, using 
such descriptive words as “congenial, 
friendly, nice, fine, agreeable, patient, har- 
monious, cordial, and fair.” The students 
seemed to enjoy friendships formed with the 
staff, and to appreciate help given them in 
their personal problems. One girl, who had 
found it impossible to continue her work in 
the library, as it seemed to be beyond her, 
even had kind if ungrammatical words to say 
about the staff: “To the people I did talk 
they were nice, and I must say that the lady 
who was trying to help me at first was very 
nice. 

In addition to commenting upon their gen- 
eral reaction to library work, students were 
asked whether they had enjoyed the specific 
work assignment which had been given them, 
l.e., writing overdues, pasting book pockets, 
helping to arrange exhibits, checking in new 
magazines, alphabetizing cards, etc. Again 
the preference for desk work and the distaste 
for reading shelves was apparent, although 
most students expressed a liking for their 
particular job and did not desire a change. 
Only one felt that the work was somewhat 
monotonous. 


Librarianship as a Career 


The next section of the questionnaire had 
to do with librarianship as a career. Students 
were asked whether they had ever considered 
becoming librarians, whether they had inves- 
tigated the opportunities of the profession, 
whether they had discarded the idea and why, 
and whether their work in the library had in 
any way influenced their decision 
students out of 


Fourteen 
the twenty-six had at one 
time considered becoming librarians and had 
looked into requirements and Opportunities 
in the profession. Of these fourteen, all but 
one were still seriously considering this voca- 
tional choice, and most of them believed that 
their work at P.C.C. had bolstered their deci- 
sion. As one student put it, “I had almost 
given up the idea entirely, thinking it might 
become boring, but since I have worked in 
the library I am still considering it.” An- 
other student had enjoyed the work so much 
that she had her 
church library, to gain additional experience 


volunteered to assist in 
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Librarianship as a career was, on the other 
hand, definitely rejected by eleven students 
Some of the reasons for their rejection are 
interesting and illuminating: 





Would take too long and cost too 

“Salary, routine.” 

“More education 

“T'm not made out for a librarian 

‘I didn’t prepare myself in the 9t Oth 
grades—also feel a « 
is more beneficial to me 

Too little pay, little opportunity for ria 
contacts 

I can’t stand to be in a place wh 
all the time 

‘I'm not sure I want to go ont 


ourse in hor 





Why had most of these student pplied 
for library work in the first pla As w 
have already seen, most of them 
tended to become librarians. Th otir 
chec ked by most students was Better knowl 
edge of use of the library,” closely followed 


by “Valuable job training’ and ‘Better 
preciation of books.” Trailing cor 

was ‘Social contacts in the Library ¢ 
and at the bottom of the list wer« Mor 
earned,’ “Units needed 
and “Need to kill time during fr 
Other motives written 
following 





toward graduatior 
in by student 
To be around books 


To know people that are inter 
work.” 





To be able to help others 

To secure guidance from peop vith know 
edge.” 

Finally. students were asked whether 


they had the opportunity and the fr 
they would choose to work 
again next semester. The answer 
whelmingly in the affirmative 


To summarize, what information 
from this questionnaire has implicat 
the instruction of student assistants 
ior college library 7 





INFORMATION GAINED MPLI 


Most student as- 
sistants have had no 
previous library expert 
ence 





2. Most students 2. More of an effort 
enjoy library work in should be 
general, and their own hange or t 
job assignment in par- ient’s job assig 
ticular, but some object he finds 
to certain types of nous or distasteful 
work even if he /ik¢ 





Shelves, he shouid 
have 









a steady diet oF it 
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3 A student manual 3. In order to be of 
is helpful in prelimi maximum — helpfulness, 
nary instruction, espect such a manual should be 
ally when followed up — periodically reviewed 
by actual demonstration It should cover all work 
and experience An stations in the library 
occasional re-reading 
would refresh students 


minds on certain de 


tails 

{. The average stu {. In order to con 
dent's relationship with tinue to merit our stu 
the staff is apparently dent assistants’ respect 


most friendly ind friendship, we must 
be patient yet firm, con 

genial yet dignified, and 

always ready to listen to 

their personal problems 

Many of our stu 5. We should never 

lent assistants give seri lose sight of the fact 
ous consideration to lt that the caliber of our 





library training may be 
the deciding factor in a 
ational 


brarianship as a career 


student's vo 


choice, and we should 

be on the alert to en 

courage likely recruits 

Most of our stu 6. We must direct 

ents have serious mo the energies of this se- 
tives in applying for Ii lect group of  studerits 
Srary work during their to the accomplishment 
periods of worthwhile goals 


peri 
One method is by the 
organization of a Li 
brary Council 





A STUDY OF LIBRARY USE 


(Ca 162) 


percentages dropped from the 9th to the 12th 


tinued trom page 


€ 
rrad 
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Further study could be made of the infor- 
mation obtained. It would seem that a check 
should be made on the students who have 
not been using library materials, with atten- 
tion to the following points: 


Do not the subjects taken lend themselves to 
library work either directly in preparing 
assignments or in enriching the subject 
field ? 

Is this a bright student who is managing to 
get by without exerting himself ? 

Are we challenging these students sufficiently ? 


Further checking could possibly be made: 


Do some students spend too much time in the 
library on free reading? 

Should more time be spent in trying to guide 
these students in their reading ? 


: From time to time it has been suggested 

that the library be used as a regular study 
hall, the assumption being that students thus 
exposed to books and other reading materials 


The 





would become users of these materials 
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library has housed overflow study halls from 
time to time. It would have been enlighten- 
ing to the administrators had they visited the 
library during these assigned study hall pe- 
riods. Being in the library didn't necessarily 
mean that the students became more aware of 
the possibilities in books. An assigned study 
hall worked a definite handicap on the ability 
of the library to serve those who wished to 
send students direct to library from class- 
rooms, and to those students with library 
work to be done who wanted to come from 
other study halls 

The location of our library is a great dis- 
advantage in securing the proper use of our 
facilities. We are third floor of one 
wing of the larger of two buildings. One 
study hall is adjacent but one is about as far 
away as possible in the same building, while 
a third one is in another building. However, 
distance from study hall seemed to have no 
bearing on the number of students coming 
from the respective study halls. The fact that 
we are not located on the main thoroughfare 
and that are full 
means that teachers not only do not come to 
the library to look over new materials as their 
attention is called to them through bulletins, 
but they neglect to plan work in which they 
incorporate much if any required library 
work. Until we can help teachers and admin- 
istrators see the enrichment in their work they 
can obtain from the library our library fails to 
do for them what we would like to have it do. 
Teachers must know materials before they 
can assign library work meaningful to their 
courses. 


on the 


also teachers’ schedules 


CHILD GUIDANCE THROUGH 
BOOKS 

(Continued fs 

taking away their babies and leaving change- 
lings. Stories are very old, but definitely tried 
methods of teaching. Parents who keep their 
children’s imagination alive will have a splen- 
did chance to teach richt attitudes and mind- 


m hace 
2 PARE 
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sets 

Children in our time need many boosts, 
need much help in gaining confidence in 
themselves. It has been called an unsure age 
That is it—our children may grow up unsure 
of what is right, or what is best The right 
kind of stories will guide them, it I may use 
Mrs. Arbuthnot again, “to turn somersaults 
in the clouds or climb skyward on the rain- 
bow.” 
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By William 


FOLLOWING QUIZ SHOW was put on 


Sites 


as one of the entertainment features at 
an annual conference of the Missouri Library 
Association. A panel of eight “experts” was 
selected from the audience "and a local radio 


entertainer acted as master of ceremonies. 
When the panel failed to give the correct 
answer, the question was thrown to the audi- 
ence. 

Questions with the correct answers follow, 
but the wisecracks and interpolated humor 
were strictly ad Jib and have not been re- 
corded for posterity. 

1. In a quiz show there is always a ‘‘lady in the 
balcony’—but who might well be « alled the most 
famous lady in a balcony ? Juliet 

2. Being librarians, all of you, I'm sure, know 
your authors from A to Z. However, can you give 
me one author from Z to A? ( Hint—she’s a 
famous St. Louisan.) Zoe Akin 
3. In St. Louis at this season the Veiled Prophet 
holds sway. From what poem is this famous po- 
tentate taken? Qookk by The 
Moore. 

4. Usually one does not associate literary figures 
with a juke box. Currently, however, there is one 


spectacularly successful author who has written a 
song that bids fair to become a public nuisance on 


"Lalla ma 


the nation’s juke boxes. Who is he? OW 
Saroyan, with his ““Come-on-a-my H 
5. The following pairs have one thing, at least, 
in common—their names 
(1) A St. Louis novelist and a British states- 
man Winston Churchill 
(2) A philosopher and a cowboy writer-artist 


William James 
A novelist and a 
Marion Crawford 


6. All of us know that M.L.A. stands for Mis- 
sourt Library Association. Using these letters, can 
you name at least one of Shakespeare's plays for 


(3) governess to royalty. 


each ? M: Macheth, Merchant of Venice. 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Measure for Meas- 
ure, . Love's Labe ur sf [ A All’ 
Well That End’s Well, As You Like It, Antony 


and Cleopatra. 


7. Dorothy Parker said in one of her sketches 
that as a cure for insomnia she counted, not sheep 


but Van Dorens. How many can you name? 
Carl, Mark, lrita, Dorothy 

8. Now we come to the right and wrong por 
tion of the program. These sticklers can be 


swered by a Yes or No 
(1) Faye Emerson is known as the Sage of Con 


cord 


* Assistant, 
Public Library, 


Auditing Department, St. Louis, Missouri, 
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(2) Granger's 


(3 


(4) Bartlett's Quotations 


Need I say all answers are 7 


3. 


or she appears. 


MLA. Quiz 


]. King * 


) 


In fiction each of the 








Index is the 
Farley Granger keeps 

The Theory of the Leis 
on the average work day of a libs 
are 
help them produce pear-shaped t 


little | k book | 


wre Cla isatr 


aids to gers ¢ fy 


following 


better known by the title of the book 
Who are these [ 
Gavin Dishart The Little M ( 
Marian Forrester A Lost Lad ‘ 
Gyppo Nolan The Inforn 


10. When Evelyn Waugh name 
thor as his favorite American writer n't kr 
how far .° tongue was in his cheek. H 
whom did he name? Earle Stan ( 

11. Two well known and indispensal 
ence tools make up the name of an indi W I 

was very much in the news because of 
mental investigation not long ago. D 
ber his name Whittaker ( r 

12. Artists often help an author 
a character by their illustrations. W 


character owes his likeness to the 


13 


theatrical troupe, with what 
the leading lady for her f 


Reginald Birch Little Lord 1 

Sir John Tenniel TET fi j j f 

Frederick Dorr Steel § H : 
If you were the 








ing plays? 











The Twelve Pound A : 
Look 
The Corn Gree Ab 
A Doll's House Par 
14. And now we come to the biog 
of the show. If you can guess the i tity of t ‘ 
person I am about to describe, I] 
pieces of silver (chocolat WI 
paper). The reward decreases pr 
the clues. Are you read 
(1) One of the most distinguis 
of today was eon on Sept 888 
in St. Louis, whe his grat 
lished the otal | that be zg 
University 
(2) He attended Smith Academy 
Harvard University f 
Ph.D. in philosophy 
(3) He studied at Oxford Univ 
1915 married Vivienne Haigh H 
had a love affair with n 
ing a British subject in 19 
(4) His poem The Wasteland broug 
the front of contemporary literat 
(5) His Sweeney Agonistes and Mu 


his reputati 


turthered 


cktail Par 


Cathedral 
cently The ¢ 


fave a KICK 
fame. (6th and last clue). His ¢ w 
names are Thomas Stearns 3 
(Cc yntinued on page 168) 
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Pupil Areas in Reading 


B) Merrill Bishop *k 


~~ YEARS school teachers and librarians 
have been struggling with pupil and child 
reading interests, not only to stimulate but to 
find a means by which the child may be led 
from childhood into adulthood in the read- 
ing experience. We have found such areas 
and they have been discussed by the learned 
in teacher group meetings, by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and by the 
ALA. 

With all that, we have not found the road 
to glory. It was decided to see by an accumu- 
lative reading list what children in the begin- 
ning seventh grade read. Each pupil within 
the so-called experiment was given a card. 
He was supposed to put the name of the 
book, poem, story and article that he read in 
the large space and the date in the small and, 
if he wanted to, he could write a short sen- 
tence about the material read. He was to put 
down only what he read outside of school, 
and there was to be no grading on the matter, 
no criticism. If he read nothing away from 
school that was all right. These cards were 
punched so as to fit a notebook, and the pupil 
was told to jot down whenever he could the 
reading he was doing or had done. Nothing 
was done with this record until six weeks 
later when the homeroom teacher was asked 
to look over them, not with a red pencil for 
correction but to see if some of the pupils 
were really doing what was asked, and to 
stimulate the others by reason of the good 
work of some. The English teacher had this 
record before her each day in the English 
class, and when the pupils came into the li- 
brary, the librarian glanced over it to see if 
it would help her to advise and lead the child 
into some material that she might find. Just 
before the end of the term, the lists were gone 
over with the supervisor of English and li- 
braries, together with the teacher, homeroom 
teacher, and librarian. The areas were dis- 
cussed, and these are some of the findings. 

During the month of February this city 
was exposed through the newspapers to a 
rather startling murder trial. In some of the 
schools this item appeared continually as hav- 
ing been read by the pupils. The counsellor 
of the school was called in, and it was dis- 


* Director of Libraries. Senior and Junior Schools, San 
Antonio, Texas, Independent School District. 
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covered that many of these readers were boys 
who sold newspapers. Crime stories from 
magazines and papers were among the areas 
listed, numerous crime stories that appear in 
paper back books, and super heroic stories as 
found in the comics. Space adventure stories 
were very common in all schools of all levels. 
Science was another area that was very popu- 
lar among boys. The girls took to behavior 
magazines, etiquette, and even to those maga- 
zines which lure them on by the adventure of 
how to win a man. If the area of ‘‘love’’ was 
approached it was mostly under the guise of 
lure, and not idealistic in the least. One 
rather interesting sidelight was discovered, 
which can only be explained by the intrusion 
of some older person fearful that a grade was 
involved. It appeared that girl X took home 
the notebook with the Accumulative Reading 
List, but there was nothing on it, and it is 
supposed that the older person, being fearful, 
suggested some titles: The Cocktail Party, 
The Life of Boswell, God Had a Frown on 
His Face, etc. These are hardly books which 
children would read, and it was evident be- 
cause the child had written on the Accumu- 
lative Reading List: “This story is no good. 
I cannot understand it.’’ There were other 
cards that showed the influence of the purist 
teacher. These were the old yet fascinating 
stories that appear on every reading list: 
Little Women, Black Beauty, Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm, etc. 


Value to be Gained 


The value of such an accumulation is 
worthless unless some real honest attack is 
thought out by counsellor, librarian, teacher, 
supervisor, homeroom teacher. What should 
this attack be? It seems to the writer that the 
attack must be found in the qualities that go 
to make the fascination in these rather im- 
poverished reading materials. Yet the same 
qualities are found in the best stories on 
crime, murder, how to win a man. What are 
they? Certainly Sherlock Holmes used them, 
and so did Lady Macbeth, and Portia with 
Bassanio, Juliet with Romeo, Cleopatra with 
Antony, etc. Each crime is a spider web of 
well-thought-out threads. The reason why it 
fails is that one thread is weak. Each girl has 
the same or nearly the same situation as Portia 
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and the caskets: she hopes that her suitor will 
win out with her parents; dress and behavior 
are involved in all good love stories. These 
then are the avenues of approach, not the 
classical, but the attitudinal, the psychic, the 
emotional. 

It is up to the schools to find these avenues, 
and it is definitely the part of the library to 
lead from one to another, suggesting toward 
the ideal, the realness of cause and effect, the 
beauty of an unselfish love, the adornment of 
true culture. Then is found the rhythm of 
the style that leads us on through Wuthering 
Heights, Silas Marner, the poetry of Robert 
Frost, Pygmalion, Dear Brutus, a better un- 
derstanding of the rhythm of the Psalms, the 
majesty of the King James version of the 
Bible. These are gained from starting with 
the lowest, and leading with faith to the 
highest. 

Adolescence is but the beginning. The 
trouble seems to be that in the anthologies, 
generally chosen by the purist and his allies 
(or by some who believe that by collecting 
they become authors), none of the stories 
chosen seems to be based on any real emo- 
tional or psychological reason of advance or 
progress. 


Why Read? 


The stories selected are acceptable, but 
there seems to be reason to read 
them. It is a collection but why? Adventure 
is not the same. It is made up of all kinds 
of qualities. Therefore the crime adventure 
is not the adventure. 
Physical sensation is not the 


no valid 


same as the solution 
Sacfi- 
The 
use of them is wrong in the sensual sensa- 
tional literature, and it is from this sensual 
appeal that we must lead those of little 
abundance in life to the that 


come from a closer relationship with beauty 


same as 


ficial love. The qualities are the same. 


Satisfactions 


realistic, not sentimental 
is difficult. We 


many behind because we have said that one 


The transition leave so 
rose is as beautiful as twelve dozen American 
Beauties. This cannot be true in 
istic world. It lies. 
it true through avenues of real constructive 


a material- 
Therefore we must make 


work. We must compare values as we go on 
We must definitely choose stories that deal 
with sentiment but not with sentimentality. 
We must teach and advise true and honest 
discrimination. We 
must take what we find and work from that 
toward a better acquaintance with language 


We must not condemn. 
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It is hoped that throughout the country 
this finding of what children voluntarily read 
true finding, will be tried, and then with th 
help of all librarians within a system the 
reading bibliographies may be formed fron 
which we will be sure the child will advar 

in easy steps, led by the care and industn 
the love and sympathy of a tru 
teacher, counsellor, and director 





eo 6 
M.L.A. QUIZ 


(Cont: 

15. Quoting Mrs 
she referring when she said in a 1 

of calling her autobiography A Backward Gl 

she should have called it Edve wa Lad Ed : 


Wharton 


nued from page 6) 


Parker again, t cy 





16. Currently there is a spate of mu 
on books—Soath Pacific, The K 
men Prefer Blonde et This 
new departure. On what tam 
musicals based ? 


The Chocolate Soldier 1 


The Vagabond King Ii Ki 
Through the Years S» ru 


some famous authors part t 2 K 
their hair, on the left. In the follow 
can you give the name for whi 
W. Somerset Maughar ! 
F. Scott Fitzgerald Fra 
E. Phillips Oppenhein Ea 
18. And now our famous 
Who wrote these dea 





There once was a girl nan Ma 
The lions didn’t roar wi 
by the Library 
Oxzden Nas/ 


trom his collection, Ha 


19. You are in the registrati 
your library, and the following peop! 
cards Dut 


Could 


alas, cannot remember 

you tell them, at least 

Porgy Cal 4 
Dr. Watson Bake 
Miss Phoebe Chross (/ial 


men have the sa 
me which is which. In the case r H 
Compton and Arthur H. Compton, w 
scientist and which the librarian 
Charles H Librarian 
Arthur H fiom 
Now taking Stewart Smith and Whispering S$ 
which is a St unty librar 
a character in a Frank Spearman nx 


20. These 


Louis C 





Stewart Smith 








Whispering Smith i § 
And finally considering Edwin G. N 
Louis M. Nourse, which ts the librariar 
the economist 

Edwin G Econom 

Louis M Librarian 
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The Art of Speaking 
So No One Will Know Why 


By Gracie Boldstroke a 


| peg there have been flagrant instances 
of librarians speaking in public in such 
, manner that they were clearly heard and 
understood. This nefarious practice should 
be scotched in the bud—even if it takes a lot 
of scotch, bud. 

It's probably just carelessness. Librarians 
would not be guilty of deliberately cultivating 
the habit of making themselves intelligible. 
It must be realized that the influence of 
speech improvement propagandists is increas- 
ing, and more heroic efforts have to be made 
by all of us if we would keep our ancient 
heritage of inaudible vocalism unsullied. 

It doesn’t seem as if the profession is ask- 
ing too much of its followers to preserve one 
of its oldest traditions. In most cases, just a 
little practice now and then, in the home or 
in the library, will suffice. Fortunately, 
mumbling and mouthing of words comes nat- 
urally to most folks. Even the pernicious 
speech training received in school renders us 
articulate only temporarily. It is fairly simple 
to drop back into the comfortable ways of 
traulism, tardiloquence, and titubancy. Espe- 
cially titubancy. 

But if it is found at all difficult, certain 
technical aids may be employed to reinforce 
the natural inclination toward mumble- 
jumble. Chewing gum and gumdrops are ex- 
cellent diction disrupters. If you don’t have 
them handy, try apple segments or lemon 
rind. Even an ordinary office sponge will do 
the job, though not as tasty. Lacking all such 
tools, one still may have recourse to the mag- 
nificent mobility of the human tongue, which 
can be manipulated so as to make mincemeat 
out of ordinary speech. If you don't believe 
it, try “Horatio at the Bridge” with your 
tongue cleaving to your palate. Or, for that 
matter, to your bridge, Horatio. (See illus- 
tration. ) 

Finally, there remains the exquisite mis- 
chief of double-talk, which one suspects was 
invented by librarians for librarians. One 
hesitates to offer examples, because double- 
talk is such an individual achievement. But 
pethaps this might help: 


* Author, “‘Sweetiepies for Sourpusses,”° Wilson Library 
Bulletin, December 1943 
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“The relation of circulation to registration 

and mind you, I don’t say it ssn’t—of 
course the differences in population where 
none really exists outside of the professional 
ranks, not including part-time clerks. And 
even they do! Nevertheless, the state has not 
done its share, and though statistics are often 
misleading, the previous speaker did not once 
allude to the increase in building costs, no 
matter what public relations—and after all, 
are they? That's what we must find out 
tonight!”’ 

An exposition like this, delivered diffi- 
dently through the interstices of bubble gum 
or the baffling folds of a displaced tongue, 
will do much to perplex even the most alert 
audience. 

Let us all renew in this new year the resolve 
to be more unintelligible in our intelligence, 
more soffo in Our voce. 





stuck at the bridge 


Horatio gets 
eo 8 


Jimmy Moggridge, one of the sarcastic characters 
in J. M. Barrie's My Lady Nicotine, enjoyed writing 
fictitious letters similar to the following one: 
“Dear Sir—The jokes which you forwarded to 
Punch on Monday last are so good that we used 
them three years ago.—Yours faithfully, J. Mogg- 
ridge, Ed. Punch.” 

Which building in town is the highest? “The 
library, of course, because it has the most stories.” 
This joke is so good that it was first used when 
the skyscraper was invented. If libraries are not 
dens of iniquity, why do they post signs reading, 
“Only low talk permitted in the reading rooms?” 
This ‘“‘killer-diller” dates back to the beginnings of 
the public library movement 
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F pes THE HEIGHTENED LIBRARY ACTIVITY 0¢- 
casioned by the increasing acceptance of non- 
book materials, Book Week suitable 
time to recall that (to use the article 
from Changing Times, the Kiplinger magazine, as 
reprinted with permission in Illinois Libraries 7» 
April 1952) “Oddly Enough, We Still Read 
Books.” This article says 

Think of all the things you can do with your 
spare time. You can listen to the radio, read a 
newspaper or a magazine, look at television, play 
canasta, go to a movie, see your friends, or just 
sit and talk. 

Or you can read a book 

But it takes time and effort to read a book. 

When, pray tell, the pessimists asked, were 
people going to find the time, or summon up the 
energy, to sit down and concentrate on a book? 

This year roughly 500 million copies of books 
will be published—about 11,000 separate titles. . . . 
People apparently still do read books. 

There is, of course, no guarantee that a book, 
once bought, will actually be read. Some people 
buy them by the foot to fill their bookcases. On 
the other hand, some books are bought to be read 
by whcle families and then passed on to neighbors 
and friends. Balancing the two extremes, it may 
be safe to say that each copy of a book is read once. 

Then there is the public library. Some 25% of 
the adults in the U.S. are card-carrying members. 
They don’t all use thcir cards regularly, but even 
so, about one fourth of all the reading that goes on 
is done from library books. 

Other readers, by the millions, patronize the 
commercial lending libraries and the book clubs, 
or borrow books from others. 

Add all this together, and you discover that 
book-reading in this country is far from out-dated. 
Matter of fact, it is quite a popular pastime... . 

Other civilized nations do better by the book, 
perhaps because competing attractions have not 
been developed to the degree that they have in 
this country. The per capita quantity and quality 
of our book-reading is reported to be below that 
of most other reading-conscious countries. 

What's more, about half the literate adults in 
the United States don’t read any books at all. 

If you have read one book, only one, in the past 
year, you are above average. If you have read as 
many as five books in that time, you are in the 
active reader category, ahead of roughly 75% of 
the population. If you've read more than that, you 
belong to the habitual reader group—10% of the 
population. 


suggests a 


title of an 





Suppose you decide you want to read more than 
you do now. Then you have the problem of time, 
and the problem of selection. Here are some tips 
to help you bolster your reading rating, and thus 
get that smug feeling that comes from defying all 
the other temptations and curling up in an easy 
chair with a good book. 

Go where the books are. 
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TALKING SHOP 











By MDL 


Read about the books. 
Talk about books. 


Keep books handy. Think of all the 


ninutes 

or half-hours when you don't do anything impor. 
tant and could be reading a chapter or two 

Set a goal. . .. It's not so much what yoy 


select, but the outlining of a specific reading pro- 
gram, that helps you boost your reading rate 
What's so special about a book? There really 


isn't any magic that transforms words that are 
printed and bound into hard covers into more im 
portant words. . . . Yet the remarkable staying 
power of the book in the face of all its competi- 
tion indicates that it fills a need that the compe 
tition doesn't. 

Books, when well done, give you the complete 
story. A good book is a permanent record of an 


author's experience, thought, hope, or spair 
Somehow, when you've read a book, you get the 
feeling, justified or not, that you have invested 
your spare time profitably 

The purpose and quality reading vary a 
greatly with the individual as they do 1 i 
book. An amusing instance is related by Carl Car 
mer in his foreword to the revised edition Good 


Reading: A Guide to the World 
Ever since I, aged eight, held a bamboo pol 


s aon Books 


string and hook attached, over a curtained apet 
ture at a Sunday school bazaar, and was rewarded 
by a dangling leatherbound copy of Thomas 
Moore's Lalla Rookh, 1 have been an outspoker 





foe of fishpond and grab- bag methods of deliv 
ing reading to readers. Though a shy chil wa 
then so articulate on that occasion that my parents 
and their friends, rather stunned to find \ 
who must really enjoy reading some tl 
he had such a distaste for reading others 
consider how best to bend the twig 








Another outlook is that of the late Ethel Ra 
Sawyer, director of the browsing 1 Mm Al el 
versity of Oregon, and « s leader in the field 






literature, education, pe the | theatre ve 
ment. Books Are People, prepared from her pat 
after her death, quotes Miss Sawyer 
Sometimes as I browse among the Oo 
library I marvel that I am not suddenly smitten 
and utterly consumed by the terriffic potentialiti 
standing quietly on either side. What opportuni 
ties there to establish connections with all sorts of 
people! To broaden our vision, to enrich our liv 
to help us get perhaps a better balance on 
rocking social Commdatione and to secure a life in 
terest in reading which is one of the happiest an 
swers to that pertinent question, “What are you 
going to do with your leisure when you get it? 
Books are people. Books are dynamos of great 
thoughts, of desperate hopes and outcries of des 
pair, of happy solutions and honest protests. Rar 
ing the pages of books are grateful accents as 
well as sanniiied bursts of rage, and tragic or piti 
ful failures, as well as the recording of quiet joys 
and ecstatic happiness. All human life 


Yes, not so oddly, 


shelves 
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Book Week 





~ * ADING IS FUN’ will be the slogan for 
Book Week 1952 to be celebrated Novem- 
ber 16 to 22. Big books, little books, books of 
every description form the background of this year’s 
colorful Book Week poster, designed by Roger 
Duvoisin. The full-color poster, measuring 17” x 
22”, is available at 35 cents (reductions on quantity 
orders) from the Children’s Book Council, 50 West 
53d Street, New York 19, which will also send on 
request a manual describing other Book Week ma- 


terials. 
Louisiana Book Festival 


a AN HERITAGE was a natural as over-all 
theme for the Louisiana State Library's Book 
Festival for librarians and the public in Baton 
Rouge last October. A varied program including 
talks by guest speakers, 16mm film showings, and 
attractive book exhibits inspired discussion of books 
in general and of library and club programs on 
American Heritage in particular. Planned at a 
meeting of representatives of the state library, 
Louisiana State University Library School and the 
LSU library, the festival was designed to stimulate 
continued use of the heritage theme in library and 
club programs. 

Heritage books for adults and children were fea- 
tured in book exhibits brightened with posters, 
jackets, and original illustrations. Three state lists 
—of 16mm films, adult books and children’s books 
on American Heritage—were printed with effective 
covers designed by a state library staff member. 
Symbolizing American fundamentals such as educa- 
tion, freedom of religion, justice, and the voting 
privilege, the cover insignia included an open book, 
a spired church, a gavel, and a ballot box beneath 
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Suggestions 


a blue shield highlighted in red and white and 
bearing the words “This Is Our America.” 

The cover design was repeated on the center 
panel of a large three-panel poster at the entrance 
to the exhibit lobby. Lettered on the side panels 
were quotations from Gerald W. Johnson's ALA 
anniversary book, This American People, and David 
Lilienthal’s This I Do Believe. Subtitles from the 
heritage booklists were used on poster holders with 
the book exhibits. 

Two program displays presented suggestions for 
discussion programs and film forums. A sample 
discussion program was outlined on This American 
People, with an additional list of suggested topics 
on American Heritage. Film forum suggestions, 
exhibited with the state library film list, were also 
distributed at three well attended showings of 
16mm films. 

Included among the book exhibits were: current 
books for adults and children, provided by local 
bookstores; varied books for young adults, with a 
list compiled and published by the State Library; 
and Louisiana books. 

The general public as well as librarians attended 
the three-day program, held in an adult education 
center on the LSU campus. 

NANTELLE M. GitTINGER, Publicity Assistant 
Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge 


Guest Stars 


_ CENTER OF ATTRACTION on the Book Week 
program at the Holland Patent Central School 
was Helen Fuller Orton, for years a beloved au- 
thor of children’s books. She made two assembly 
appearances, addressed a thousand students, auto- 
graphed her books, and presided at a community 
reception in her honor. Also present were two 
local guest authors, Grace Paull and Bessie Carroll 
Redmond. 

The school has given Mrs. Orton the title of 
“the Grandma Moses of children’s books.” The 
intermediate department presented her with a cor- 
sage and a sterling pin. Students introduced her 
with a skit entitled “Through the Years with Mrs. 
Orton.” Also a guest of honor was Lilian M. Pot- 
ter, for thirty-five years village librarian of Holland 
Patent. 

ROWENA B. PETERSON, Librarian 
Holland Patent, New York, Central Sc.ool 





Mrs Orton Autographing Her Books 
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Books and Youth 


OR THE FIRST TIME in the history of children’s 
library work in the Netherlands the Children’s 

and Young People’s Library Association together 
with representatives of the various teachers’ and 
youth organizations held a joint conference for the 
purpose of discussing ways and means of reaching 
children and young people through books. The 
conference was called “Books and Youth” and was 
attended by more than five hundred people 

Although for some years there has been a steadily 
increasing awareness among parents and teachers 
in the Netherlands of the need for more and better 
literature for children, leading librarians have been 
troubled by the fact that there exists among some 
teachers and youth leaders a lack of understanding 
of the potential value of good books. Several causes 
can be cited for this unfortunate circumstance: the 
war, the lack of money, and the very small number 
of trained children’s librarians 

Leading librarians realize that the children’s li- 
brary, in order to be successful, must, in addition 
to retaining its independent position, coordinate its 
aims and efforts with the school and all other in- 
stitutions affecting the lives of children. At the 
conference lectures were given by author, a 
teacher, a club leader, a children’s librarian, and a 
publisher. The librarian was Johanna Wolff, su- 
pervisor of children’s work at the Public Library 
in the Hague. In 1948 Miss Wolff Six 
months in the United States as a UNESCO fellow, 
studying and observing children’s and school li- 
brary work in Cleveland and numerous other cities. 
She was one of the leading planners of the con- 
ference and feels that it gave her an opportunity 
to prove the necessity for the children’s librarian 
to establish contacts outside of the library 

In conjunction with the conference an exhibit 
was arranged in the local public library, consisting 
of some seven hundred books which had been do- 
nated by various publishers. Approximately twenty- 
five books had been borrowed from the children’s 
room of the local United States Information Center, 
whose director also assisted in setting up the ex- 
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make those in attendance aware of the 


hibition. Those books were intended primarily to 
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usefulness and attractiveness of juvenile nonfiction 


books of which there is a dearth in the Net! 
In one corner of the exhibition hall the 
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open to the general public it was visited by 


people. Numerous requests 
various teachers’ associations and 
tinue the exhibit on a traveling basis. A 

it was appropriated by the Foundation f 
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dren's Literature, and has already been 
to the Teachers’ Association in Gou 
planned to progress from there to Lei 
sterdam, and many other cities 
CORNELIA FEHNER, Li 
United States Informat 
7 he Hague Holland 
Adventure Avenue 
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was again a well traveled thor 


the Illinois State Fair this year 

The “‘avenue” is really a corner of 
hibit area used by the Illinois State L 
annual state fair in Springfield. It is 
tirely to the library materials that are 
interest to children. The books, pictur 
masters, reels, recordings, and a record 
not just displayed, but are a 
youngsters who visit the library 
brightly colored tables and 
so members of the younger set can sit 
and enjoy themselves 

This particular feature of the state 
hibit was presented for the third 
and is steadily growing in popu 
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Contests and Displays 


t hye 1951 BOOK WEEK CELEBRATION opened 
new horizons for boys and girls of the Tus- 
kegee Institute area. The community at large was 
more mindful of the need for good books for chil- 
dren. In every school and every library, and in 
many noneducational organizations, there were 
definite efforts made to celebrate this national book 
festival. Plans and efforts were made to improve 
school library facilities, to stimulate interest in 
reading, and to improve reading abilities. 

Inasmuch as the children’s room of the Hollis 
Burke Frissell Library substitutes, in part, for a 
public library, it also invites and welcomes all 
youth of the community to participate in its Book 
Week activities. Among the several contests which 
are sponsored is the reading contest, which opens 
December 1 of one year and closes November 1 
of the following year. Each child who withdraws 
books is asked to register for the contest by accept- 
ing simple reading record forms. The forms carry 
the usual identifying data plus the child’s reason 
for either liking or disliking the book. This infor- 
mation has proved helpful, not only to the child 
and to the librarian in determining whether or not 
the child has actually read a particular book, but 
it has been invaluable in book selection. Occasion- 
ally it has been helpful in determining when to 
discard or when to mend books that have become 
worn. The reading records have shown when and 
where the child needs help with his reading. 

Other contests which are sponsored are: Poster, 
Hobby, Book Week King and Queen (boys and 
gitls are costumed like favorite book characters and 
give impersonations), and Quiz Kids’ Crossword 
Puzzle Contest (puzzles based on knowledge chil- 
dren should have achieved, such as titles, authors, 
context of books, poetry, library usage, and general 
intelligence ) . 

In addition to the quality and neatness of contest 
entries, a child's age and grade are always con- 
sidered by the judges. Although prizes consist 
largely of books, other items as paint and wood- 
burning sets, puzzles, sewing and tool kits, etc., are 
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given. Prizes are selected according to the levels 
and interests of the winners. 

Poster and hobby entries are displayed during 
Book Week. Full length movies based on chil- 
dren's classics are annual affairs. They are shown 
at minimum cost to the children. 

One of the major exhibits this year was the 
“New Horizons with Books” display. Costumed 
dolls were made to represent the various countries. 
The dolls were placed among the new books which 
were also about children in other lands. On the 
top of the exhibit was an illuminated globe. The 
color scheme was red, white, and blue. Contest 
winners who were present when awards were given 
had their pictures made around the exhibit. 

FANNYE JONES Harris, Children’s Librarian 
Hollis Burke Frissell Library 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 





This is a picture of a book display made 
by student assistants in the Levelland, 


Texas, Senior High School. The theme 

was plantation life. A sugar-cube house 

was used for the plantation house and 

Lincoln log house was built for the 

Negro quarters. A shelf was removed and 
a shadow box effect was made. 








We Had a Bookfair 


T ONE LIBRARY CLUB MEETING early in Octo- 

ber I casually asked the group if they would 
be interested in putting on a bookfair. The re- 
sponse was overwhelming: I suggested that the 
students think through their ideas, then each com- 
mittee should meet with me and discuss their plans. 
They agreed and a week was set aside for these 
meetings. 

The jungle display plagued me the most. The 
committee was going to have big palm trees and a 
waterfall—on my good library tables! After quite 
a bit of discussion they realized that a library table 
was too small to house a big jungle scene and a 
display of books also, so the scene was modified 





a bit. The scene consisted of vegetation suggested 
by green felt, small palm trees made from crepe 
paper and pipe cleaners, and a waterfall formation 
made from small flat stones. No water! In among 
the trees they placed ceramic lions, tigers, and a 
panther 

The sport display consisted of books flanked on 
the sides and back by knee and shin guards, a base- 
ball and bat, a football and basketball 

Small ceramic animals gave atmosphere to the 
animals display, many of them being salt and 
pepper shakers. A rubber dagger, gun, and magni 
tying glass brought attention to the detective dis 
play, while the classic and folk tale display featured 


cut-out scenes from Alice in Wonderland. Two 
large ships gave a salty flavor to the adventure 
display, and salt was used as sand in the desert 


scene for the western hero exhibit 


Lastly, the “Did you know ? 
a bit of comment. The 


arrangement caused 


quite centerpiece consisted 
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of world globe. Surrounding it the place: 
various reference books and signs with su h ques la 
tions as, “Did you know you could Toni to 
Mancini’s address in the Endicott Dire: Ir 
order to prove the answer to this question ¢| 
Endicott Directory was ope ned to the I wher 
this answer could be found. Who's Wy 1 me 
ica, encyclopedias, and other special reference books th 


were featured. 

Each committee was responsible for 
which they used in connection with 
3ed sheets were used to cover the tal f 
to have a uniform-looking display. Ea itt 
was also responsible for compiling a | grapt 
of books they used at their displays 
were mimeographed and run off on pape 
Placed on the tables, they were accessible to thos | 
visiting the fair. A fourth-grade girl 
trations for these booklists 








There was a request for a puppet w. TI 
English teacher supervised the writing t ript ' 
while the art teacher assisted the students with tl 
making of the puppets and the stage. § ror 
Strawberry Girl by Lois Lenski and Bulldog Sheil, ' 
by T. F. Hickey were dramatized wit A 
A bit of comedy f 
show featuring puppets personifying 
Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis, and Am 
tions as “What kind of an anima! 
Pig?” and “In what profession 
Detective?” brought chuckles fr 
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grades from the third to the it 

seemed to enjoy the new books, makin y and 

varied comments on the displays. Book 

bookmarks were carried 

reminder of the fair. Parents als« 

to visit our fair and see our puppet 

house was held in our building during that w 
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An Apple for the Pupil 


peer APPLESEED came to t North Park 
School library last fall. About ten for 


Book Week, stories about Johnny w 











the intermediate grades, and the ’ 
the things for which he was not g 
love of exploring new rizons. § 
more natural than exploring new 
books? The pupils planned a Book Week 
around Johnny Appleseed and begat: 
preparation. The only requirement was 
should explore a new horizon—whether it was 
new land, another part of Ameri t 
was new to them. 
Book Week opened with the library 
an apple orchard. Apple trees adorn wa 
and branches of apples hung across the lib 
one end to the other gave a festive air. B 
apples, cut out by the library club, w 
the trees. 
And now the children were responsib r fil 
ing the tree representing their room. Enthusiast ’ 
about the project, they named the trees after we 
known varieties of the fruit, King, Greening, Bal 
win, etc. The trees began to blossom w 
Each book read by a student was represented on 


the class tree by an apple on which 
title and the 
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At the end of the two-week period the trees were 
laden with fruit. Uprooting the trees to take them 
to the auditorium for a culminating assembly was 
a small matter. There they were displayed for the 
entire elementary school to see. All enjoyed the 
story of Johnny Appleseed on records, and then 
came the moment everyone had been waiting for, 
the announcement of the winner in the contest. 
The prize won by the whole class which had made 
the best showing was first choice of reading the 
new fall books 

KATHARINE J. WorDEN, Librarian 
North Park School 
Lockport, New York 





We Put Ourselves in Book Week 


_ MAKE US FEEL GRATEFUL to a generous 
community. So, as soon as that exciting day 
arrives when the first new books of the year are 
unpacked, we begin to think of the ways we can 
say, “Thank You.” Book Week is an ideal time 
for that, and one of the ways we say thanks is our 
Book Week window. 

Our new books are arranged for an attractive 
display with posters carrying the slogan for Na- 
tional Book Week and a “Thank You” poster for 
everyone. Character dolls, pipe cleaner figures, 
papier-maché animals, and wood carvings are 
plated by topical books. But the thing that makes 
our window unique and indispensable to us is 
the fact that we use live models. We really put 
ourselves in it and the books come alive. 

We schedule the day so no child's stay will be 
tring and we begin with the six-year-olds. Our 
lone reader grows so absorbed in his reading he is 
almost as still as the display around him. 

Children consider it a great honor to be selected 
to serve, and parents and friends make a special 
note of the time and place so they can be on hand 
to see their favorite model. The passer-by stops 
and smiles as all efforts to distract the reader fail. 
He has no regrets for the money and effort he may 
have spent in bringing children and books together 
to form one of life's happiest associations 

LEONA PATTERSON, Principal 
Elementary School 
Fordyce, Arkansas 
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Dog Show 


‘iow WAS such a great demand in the sixth 
and seventh grades for books about dogs that 
the members in the art department with the assist- 
ance of the librarian created the “National Dog 
Show.”” The planned idea called for the grandstand, 
spectators, dog show officials, thoroughbreds, and 
a fence in the background. The book jackets, of 
course, advertised the books in the library about 
dogs 
M. DanieL BrowNE, Principal 
Booker T. Washington School 
Newport News, Virginia 


Fairyland of Books 


RF BOOK WEEK of 1951 the Children’s Room 
of the East Moline Public Library was trans- 
formed into a fairyland of books. The most popu- 
lar display was a silver castle surrounded by elves, 
fairies, a prince and princess, and tiny animals. 
The castle was made from heavy construction 
paper which was sprayed with aluminum paint 
The costumes of the various characters were made 
from scraps of satin, velvet, and lace. The tiny 
animals were china miniatures 
Teachers were invited to bring their classes to 
visit the library during the week and the local 
papers published pictures of groups attending 
MILDRED SCHULZ, Librarian 
East Moline, Illinois, Public 
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New 


tae CORK BULLETIN BOARDS at the end of the 
room were covered with a medium blue shelf 
paper for Book Week. The circle segments were 
of red bristol board and formed a background for 
the legends “Adventure,” “Romance,” and “Books 
of Fun,”’ made by using white Mitten Letters. The 
posters “I Saw a Ship Asailing’’ and “The Little 
Dog Laughed” were appropriately used on the two 
center boards with royal blue glazed paper for back- 
ground. On the tables in the foreground two boxes 
were used on each end, also covered with the plastic 
glazed royal blue shelf paper. Again, the white 
Mitten Letters were used for “New Horizons On” 

-the large white 214” block letters which formed 


Horizons 


the words “Science,” “Art,” “Facts,” “People,” 
‘Fun,”’ and ‘Places’’ were free-standing around the 
lower box level. Atop the box pedestal on each 
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“Make Friends with Books” 


S" DENTS from all three grades (seventh, e1ghth, 
and ninth) had a part in our Book Week pro- 
gram. In this show approximately eighty-five stu- 
dents took part in presenting their friends (books) 
to all the other boys and girls in the school, by 
depicting certain book characters, or types of books 
in pantomime 

The stage for the show was set by having a 
tripod with charts to the left, and a book truck of 
new books on the right, with an empty book case 





on which to display the books as the pr 
gressed. Two seventh-grade girls, 
tical costumes, served as page girls, one standing 
by the charts, the other by the bookcase 
master of ceremonies stood at the microphone near 
the bookcase. The program was in two parts, and 
before the curtain opened for Part I, a student an 
nounced the numbers for that part and read a list 
of the pupils participating. In the first half of the 
program books (both fiction and nonfiction) on 
careers were presented 

As a student at the piano in the orchestra pit 
played a few bars of marching music, tw Is 
one dressed as a WAC, the other as a WA 
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briskly on to the stage, advanced 
faced the audience, and saluted. Meanwhile 
page girl at the left had turned the chart 
BOOK WEEK, November 12-18, to the next poster 
which read CAREER STORIES, then to the next which 
read waACs and waves. While the girls stood at 
attention, the master of ceremonies read a brief 
annotation on a book about wacs, Wacs at Work, 
and one on a book about the WAVE B Your 
Leave, Sir 

The same pantomime procedt was followed 





for other careers—nursing, secr work, jour 
nalism, photography, teaching, et 
In Part II of the program various tyt 
were illustrated in pantomime. A fa 
posed for a Cheaper by the Dozen portrait; and 
sports stories, stories Of romantic Ii! ind stories 
of college life were represented 
At the end of the program all stud 
assistants were introduced, and the 
reminded that the books presented 
were available for circulation from the li 
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Hobby Week 


VERFLOW CROWDS OF CHILDREN attended the 

Hobby Week project of the Houghton Branch 
Library. Prior to the week the children’s librarian 
visited schools in the West Lynn section of the 
city acquainting the children with the special fea- 
tures and inviting them to participate. She and 
other children’s librarians also spoke about it at 
story hours. Advance publicity was given to each 
and every activity in the local newspapers and on 
the radio stations. 

To encourage hobbies the librarian set aside 
books on various types of activities in the chil 
dren's department. Among these were: science, 
stars, animals, drawing, magic, and carpentry. She 
also prepared an attractive book list of reading 
suggestions designed to encourage children to read 
up on their hobbies and start new ones 

The week started out most successfully with 
three movies of animals, puppets, and cowboys 
attracting several hundred children. Next day a 
well known local magician fascinated an equal 
number of children with his tricks and sleight of 
hand. Storytelling and group singing were the 
features of Wednesday's program. On Thursday 
sixth-grade pupils of the Breed school appeared 
in a puppet show, “Epaminondas.” Friday after- 
noon more than fifty children took part in the draw- 
ing contest which climaxed festivities. The best 
from each group were selected by a board of im- 
partial judges and displayed in the children’s de- 
partment of the Houghton Branch. 





The Fascinating Magician 


A most worth-while venture was the consensus 
among the weary but happy members of the Hough- 
ton staff. Many children who had seldom visited 
the library became frequent borrowers, and regulars 
received a new lift and interest in their community 
library. Or, as one children’s librarian cryptically 
said, "A week like this certainly shakes any li- 
brarian out of her doldrums, and may possibly be 
fine because it feels so good when it is over!” 

Louise BoupREAU, Reader's Adviser 
Lynn, Massachusetts, Public Library 


Fund-Raising for CARE 
O" 1951 BOOK WEEK program was planned 
with the thought in mind of children in other 
lands who are deprived the privileges of a lovely 
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The Candy Booth 


library and the many books Highland Park boys 
and girls have. We developed our activities around 
CARE, and our aim was to send overseas some CARE 
boxes of books 

The Girl Scout troop and the two Brownie troops 
which meet in our library were invited to partici 
pate. This they did with great enthusiasm. They 
took as their project a candy booth in the children’s 
room and on Book Week Saturday sold candy from 
early morning to midafternoon, when they were 
sold out. All candy was donated and over $18 was 
earned this way. The booth was decorated with 
gay foreign posters obtained gratis from tourist 
offices and airlines. 

Across the room was a large bulletin board fes- 
tive with small flags of all the United Nations and 
larger ones of the United States and the United 
Nations flanking the attractive United Nations pos- 
ter. Book jackets of the 250 new titles on display 
were also posted here 

CARE’s Chicago office sent us all the circulars, 
lapel buttons, and posters we requested, as well as 
a CARE play which the Girl Scouts were giving in 
our auditorium. For this there was no admittance 
charge but at each entrance to the children’s room 
were small tables, manned by the Scouts and Brown- 
ies and on each was a large globe bank. To each 
one making a contribution a CARE lapel pin was 
given. These donations brought the total for that 
day to $60—six boxes of books to ZO overseas 
from the boys and girls of Highland Park. Some 
dollar bills were given but it was mostly pennies, 
nickels, and dimes testimony to how many 
participated. 

HELEN B. Connon, Children's Librarian 
McGregor Public Library 
Highland Park, Michigan 
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Cargo of Treasures 


sad by HORIZONS WITH BOOKS—A Cargo of 
Treasures” was our Book Week poster. 
The background was light blue poster paper. In 
all there were seven sail boats, in three different 
positions. The sails.were made from book jackets, 
two jackets to a boat. All jackets were from books 
on boats, sailing, or the water and were so cut 
that the titles and authors showed. In the picture 
the three boats that are in full view are all in the 
same position but the one behind the girl's head 
is in another position and the one behind the boy 
is in the third position. We originally got the 
idea from a Collins and Aikman ad of upholstery 
fabrics in the July 14, 1951 Saturday Evening Post. 
HELEN L. Morey, Head 
Children’s Department 
New Rochelle, New York, Public Library 





Coffee, Doughnuts, and Books 


of freshly 

made coffee and the fragrance of right-from- 
the-shop doughnuts are not what a roving reporter 
to our high school library might expect if he should 


| gpg THE STIMULATING AROMA 


drop in for a story and a chat about public rela- 
tions and the high school library. But if it’s Book 
Week in Artesia High School that’s just what he'll 
find, and perhaps it’s good public relations at that. 

Oh, yes, we keep these affairs very informal; 
being cozy and at ease are musts. Teaching students 
to develop the coffee habit? Oh, I don’t think so. 
Drinking the “drug” isn't compulsory; they may 
just nibble a doughnut and inhale. 

No, we don’t have a set type of program. We 
try for variety. There's always time given for 
questions; then there are new and old books on 
display “for the guests to browse in. I see that the 
last cup of coffee has been poured and the dough- 
nuts gone long ago. Let me say just a few words 
of welcome while the library assistants clear the 
table and the guests get settled. Thank you, 
I always like the gorgeous center piece the florists 
arranges for us. Yes, I found out after the 
first year that paper cups, napkins, and wooden 
spoons are best. No, I haven't turned the library 
into a cafeteria. The home economics department 
cooperates by supervising the coffee-making. I just 
keep it hot on an electric plate in the library office. 

And now, members of the English literature 
class, I hope you are properly stimulated,” for we 
are going to have a quick contest. You will work 
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One of the Boats from the Post Ad 


a literary jigsaw puzzle. We'll pass out envelopes 


in which are book jacket puzzles of a famous Eng 
lish novel which you have met or will meet dur- 
ing the year. We'll divide into groups with a 
chairman. The first group to complete the puzzle 
will receive a prize which you may divide among 
your group. (A “‘volume’’ of lifesaver mints was 


given.) Through already! That's encouraging. Now 
there’s just about time for a literary quiz progran 





LS 


The bell already! It’s been fun having you 
come in. Do come in often during the rest of 
this year. Even if you are dignified seniors, r 
member, you never graduate from a library 


Lois NETHERY, Libraria 
Junior and Senior High Sel 
Artesia, New Mexi 





A Book Week display at the 
Pennsylvania, Senior High School 
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Books on Wings 


NE OF OUR DISPLAYS for Book Week was an 
O airplane model (without propeller because of 
lack of time), made by a local Boy Scout. The 
Children’s Librarian covered it with the jackets of 
children’s books, and it was hung in the well above 
the circulation desk. A swivel lamp at the desk, 
was swung out under the plane to shine up on it, 
and this made it look “like it is lighted from 
inside” as the children said. It was very popular 
during the weeks it hung there; the children 
brought their parents in to see it. 

BERNICE W. KARRAKER, Librarian 
Dixon, Illinois, Public Library 





Book Week Festival 


— THAT THE BEST Way to bring books 
and young people together is to bring the stu- 
dents to the books, the Bryant Junior High School 
holds its Book Week celebration in the library. 
English classes are invited in to see a display and 
hear reviews of books. The library is turned into 
a small auditorium. The tables are placed in a 
large U, the center of which is used for seating. 
On the tables, surrounding the audience, is placed 
the book display. Two classes at one time are in- 
vited in to hear the program. 

Each hour three or four students selected from 
the ninth-grade English classes give book reviews. 
An effort is made to have the reviews for each 
period varied in type, usually a girl’s story, a boy's 
story, one which will appeal to both girls and boys, 
and a classic. The twenty-four or so students are 
trained to give reviews—as opposed to the typical 
book report given in class. Occasionally one stu- 
dent will be featured on all programs as was a 
D.P. who told about children’s books in Germany 
or an exceptional story-teller, whose enthralling 
account of A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court made it a request item as late as May. The 
master of ceremonies is a member of the student 
library staff. The librarian discusses the books on 
display, giving one or two sentence reviews of 
several dozen books. This program lasts about forty 
minutes, giving the students time to browse among 
and make reservations on the books displayed. 

The planning for the program is done by the 
student library staff, which is organized with its 
own officers and meets on school time. Usually 
each class (there are six classes of about four stu- 
dents) volunteers to take over a certain responsi- 
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bility. The typical committees for last year were 
invitations, exhibits in the hall, decorations, book 
display, program, and party. 

Exhibit cases in the school corridors were 
secured. In the main hall books about lands around 
the Pacific were shown. Handicrafts and hobbies 
was the subject of a display featuring student work 
as well as books. Science and the out-of-doors were 
the other themes used. Students brought articles 
from home and borrowed others at school to illus- 
trate their exhibits and the displays in the library. 

KATHERINE E. PuTNAM, Librarian 
Bryant Junior High School 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Camera Club 


Students who work in the library of the 

Bishop Hogan High School, Kansas City, 

Missouri, made the posters for their 1951 
Catholic Book Week Display. 








“Song of the Swallows” 


| Bye POLITI's Song of the Swallows was the 
subject of our Book Week Display. The boy, 
a most appealing figure, was modeled in clay. The 
door was plastered cardboard and board, set into 


a dull gilt shadow box. The swallows, a whole 
flock of them, were clay, painted and arranged on 
almost invisible copper wires. The mission was 
constructed of catalog card boxes coated with white 
plaster; the bells were also plastered cardboard (the 
plaster was colored to give a verdigris look). The 
tiny pottery jugs and urns came from the dime store 
and made excellent pots for the bits of box and 
ivy. Hen-and-chicken cactus rimmed the painted 
clay fountain which had been shellacked to hold 
water, and sand sprinkled on a blotter lightly cov- 
ered with adhesive was just right for the courtyard. 
Tiny dolls in the inner court held the bell ropes. 
This display, incidentally, proved more versa- 
tile than first imagined. It has been shown in a 
bank window and used for Pan-American and travel 
exhibits for both adult and children’s departments 
until some youngster discovered the wires which 
held the swallows. No birds ever flew so suddenly, 

or in more directions! 

LuciLLeE P. CAVENDER, Librarian 

Attleboro, Massachusetts, Public Library 


Book Buzz 


a MAKING the annual bookmarks for the 
whole school, the Library Club observed 1951 
Book Week with a book buzz for the faculty. Our 
buzz varied a bit from the usual. Each girl made 
herself responsible for one of our newer books 
that she thought some of the teachers might have 
overlooked. We displayed those books along with 
the names of the “experts.” A guest then sought 
the girl who keyed her remarks to the inquirer of 
the moment. In some cases a club member bore 
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down upon her prey in order to “sell” her book 
Everyone entered into the spirit of the evening and 
many of the books were charged to eager borrowers 
—on the spot. 
SARA KELLEY, Librarigy 
The Grier School 
Tyrone, Penn 


y lvania 
Activities for Book Week 

j CHILDREN BRING 

school. 


Have children draw or make cut out 
favorite characters from books. 


their favorite book to 


ngures of 


Have several children act out part of a 
pantomime and have the class guess who they are 


Story in 


Have children design book jackets or bookmarks 
for their books or classroom library 


Have children start a booklet of 
Read.” 


Read aloud parts of especially good books 


Books I Hay 


Have children write to an author 


Listen to one of our storytelling records 
Look at a filmstrip story, then dramatize it 
Have children submit questions and run a quiz 
for assembly. 
Cuyahoga Public Libra 
1150 West 3rd Stree 
Cleveland 1 Ubi 


Treasure Ship 
| oper WEEK in our library centered around tt 


U.S.S. Treasure, built by our school’s art d 
partment and laden with new books. Among pas 
sengers on the ship were such favorites as Paul 
Bunyan, Oliver Twist, Alice in Wonderland, Pecos 
Bill, and Tom Sawyer. Of course the skipper of 
the vessel was Captain Horatio Hornblower. Th 
other displays in the library continued the tical 
theme. All our 1600 pupils had an opportuni 
examine the 250 new books, and the community 
learned of the project when it was featured in the 
local newspaper. Festivities for the week closed 
with a tea for the faculty. 


RuBY 






TROWER, Librarian 


Lafayette Sc/ 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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Guest Star Autographs Books as 
Book Week Feature 


Beloit Author 
_ HIGHLIGHT of our 1951 Book Week ob- 


servance was an assembly which featured a 
Beloit author, Mrs. S. F. Welty, whose teen-age 
book, Knights’ Ransom, had just been published. 
Students listened eagerly to the fascinating adven- 
ture of Vahl Thorfinnson, who goes with his mas- 
ter on a crusade against the Turks. As the author 
herself told of the exciting research that had pre- 
ceded her writing of the book, the students were 
more than a little interested in reading more of 
this fast moving story with its wealth of exciting 
adventure and historical background. Mrs. Welty 
autographed several copies of her book, and stu- 
dents from an art class had an opportunity to show 
the illustrations they had produced following their 
reading of the book. 

MARGARET R. KLEIN, Librarian 
Lincoln Junior High School 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


A Day in the Library 


AS PART OF our Book Week assembly, we used 
an original skit entitled “It Does Happen 
Here” depicting a typical day in the life of the 
high school library. We used a rather simple 
stage setting—a librarian’s desk, shelves of books 
(all the new books we had saved to display for 
Book Week), and many original posters, including 
those advertising Book Week. Due to our small 
number of personnel, the girls each played several 
parts, and wandered in and out of the library. 
There was Pat Put 'Em Off, who needed a book 
report for Friday, and who measured all the books 
to find the smallest one—which turned out to be 
Einstein's Theory of Relativity. Cordelia Gertrude 
Peabody was the shy type who wanted the same 
book she'd had last year, and which she eventually 
found because of the gum stuck on page 37, and 
which she pried off and started to chew. Zip More 
was the athletic type who proved a hazard with 
tennis rackets, dropping balls, etc., and who wanted 
only girls’ books on sports, as she was a man hater. 
Jitterbug June tripped in for books by Arthur 
Murray, because “the boys around here can't 
rhumba or tango, but know only the two-step 
which is too elementary for me.’ She found a 
book containing diagrams, and proceeded to prac- 
tice the steps. Shotgun Susie was the local color 
we added purely for entertainment. Complete with 
coonskin cap and gun, barefooted, she came in 
asking for a book on horses by Will James, and 
affecting to be mistrustful of “liberries’’ she created 
quite a sensation when she signed her name on the 
card with a huge “X."’ Magnolia was the southern 
belle who wanted a play about “Romeo, Romeo, 
where is you-all?” and a book similar to ‘Gone 
with the Breeze.” Priscilla Elizabeth Valerie Ann 
Cleverweden was the gal with the famous ances- 
tors, who insisted on giving her family history, 
and who had such a busy social life that she must 
get one book only which could do for a report for 





Gladys Castle 


Puppeteers delighted both young and old during Book Week with a performance of Ruskin’s 
KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER at Roberts Memorial Library, Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi. 
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English, history, speech, chemistry, physics, etc. To 
simulate a plot, we had one of the girls dressed 
as a boy, wandering around in the library, waiting 
for his blind date, and becoming more nervous as 
he watched the “characters” come in. Finally 
Clementine arrives—the gushy, over-dressed, very 
affectionate type, and insists that they spend a quiet 
evening by the fire reading a good book of love 
stories. As the play ends, the librarian is mutter- 
ing to herself, “You don’t have to be crazy to work 
here, but it helps.” 

MIRIAM THERESA MEYER, Librarian 

Alamogordo, New Mexico, High School 


International Theme 


BP pesnpees OUT the suggestion made by the ALA, 
we emphasized, in our Book Week Program, 
the heritage that has come down to us from the 
past and from other countries through books. Our 
program consisted of a play, ‘Visitors from Many 
Lands,”” and songs and stories from foreign lands. 
On display were new books, dolls, and costumes 
from many lands. Across the mantel of the fireplace 
we lined up the flags of the United Nations, and 
on at the sides of the fireplace stood the UN and 
the United States flag. 


INEXPENSIVE TRAVELING 


My library ship would carry me 
Away across the seventh sea; 
Wherever all my heroes went, 
And not cost me a single cent. 


My book-mobile would open wide 
Whichever road I want to ride 
Across the farthest continent 

And still not cost a single cent. 


My train of thought could take me 
Even farther than my motor car 

Whenever I'm on pleasure bent 

And still not cost a single cent 


And I could also ride the air 
Without a plane to take me there 
A book’s the way that I have meant 
And not cost me a single cent 


EMMA DENDYy, Ca 
Alabama College 
Montevall 
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RuTH D. MERRILL, Librarian 
Mynderse Library The slow pokes are convinced that among 1 
Seneca Falls, New York ers there are the quick and the well read 
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This poster was Kent, Ohio, Free Library's*reply to the people who could not understand 
why a book received at the library one day was not on the shelf ready for circulation on 
the following day. The original poster, which is in color, occasioned considerable mirth 
among our borrowers. 





Microprint should be referred to as microsquint 
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THE 
PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


To Make Reading Fun 


ProviwE MATERIALS THAT ENRICH EXPERIENCES 
AND GIVE PLEASURE 


Choose materials from state, regional, and na- 
tional selective lists. 

Guide pupils into new worlds—real and imag- 
inary. 

Meet the needs of the curriculum as it changes. 

Open your eyes to subject deficiences in the li- 
brary collection. 

Provide adequate and varied instruction and ma- 
terials to meet the needs and interests of the pupils. 

Search and acquaint yourself with the reading 
needs and the interests of each pupil. 

Unlock for pupils the treasure chest of materials. 


SHARE TEACHER-PUPIL ENTHUSIASM 
for READING 
Be actively interested in each pupil's individual 
reading interests and needs. 
Carry on frequent discussions of books with pu- 
vils. 


Make the nonreader your particular interest. 
Read aloud from a good book. 


Read books yourself so you can recommend them 
with enthusiasm to pupils. 


CREATE AN ATMOSPHERE CONDUCIVE TO 
READING through: 


The Librarian's Attitude toward Books 
Be friendly, cooperative, honest, inspiring. 


Encourage the shy pupils to be at ease in the 
library. 


Help pupils find materials suited to their inter- 
ests and needs. 


Share an appreciation for books. 


Accessibility of Materials 


Allow as much freedom as possible for necessary 
speaking, yet encourage quiet, purposeful move- 
ment. 

Keep the library open during the entire school 
day, also short periods before and after school 
hours. 

Permit pupils to come from study hall or class- 
room to library without too much red tape. 

Shelve materials to invite the use of books. 

Use simple regulations that encourage the use 
of them. 

Attractiveness of the Library 


Create a feeling of comfort with good lighting, 
proper heating and ventilating, window benches, 
and a few easy chairs for relaxation. 

Keep collections usable by repairing materials 
regularly. 
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Make the library homelike with a few good 
posters, pictures, pottery, murals, plants, or flow- 
ers—artistically chosen and well arranged. 

Place furniture to avoid crowding. 

DEVICES 

Help the pupil become independent in his use 
of the library materials or ask library assistants 
where and how to obtain materials needed. 

Give informal instructions in library practices. 

Provide for free exploration. Correlate class- 
room and library activities. 

Help pupil satisfy his individual needs and in- 
terests through books. 

Study pupil and his traits. 

Lead him in the selection of suitable materials. 

Furnish opportunities for sharing reading ex- 
periences. 

Help pupil develop a variety of interests through 
reading. 

Encourage browsing. 

Sponsor programs for special occasions. 

Stimulate interests through the use of visual aids 
—relate books to these aids. 

Use exhibits on hobbies, sports, careers, and 
other special interests. 

Utilize student collections in displays. 

Use a variety of devices to direct the student's 
attention to good reading. 

Arrange bulletin board, shelf, and table displays. 

Make use of unusual advertisements found in 
newspapers and magazines for bulletin board and 
poster designs. 

Organize library and book clubs in which pupils 
participate in administering the library. 

Send materials to the classroom. 

Use audio-visual aids—films, slides, radio, etc. 

Help the teacher in developing a variety of ways 
for having pupils report on voluntary and required 
reading: 

Attractive bulletin boards. 

Book reviews for school publication. 

Book sales, in which each pupil attempts to 
“sell” on its merits a book he has enjoyed. 

Book skits—written and dramatized. 

Comparison of the film version of the book with 
the book. 

Diary-form records of pupils’ reading. 

Displays of new books. 

Informal conversation, panel, or book discus- 
sions. 

Preparation of 3x5” cards with the title of 
each book read, giving the pupils’ reaction to the 
plot, the theme, or one of the characters. 

Popularity contests, in which the books best 
known to a group receive votes for first place. 

Quiz programs—‘Guess Who” contests for 
identification of characters. 

Reading by teacher of portions of a book to a 
group with stops at points of interest to encourage 
pupils ‘‘to find out what comes next.” 

SISTER M. BERNARD, Librarian 
St. Vincent Convent 
Akron, Ohio 
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i fies FIRST MAJOR WORK in Arabic on library 
service, Librarianship in {be Service ¥ 4IP~, 
was recently published in Cairo, Egypt. The au- 
thors are Ethel M. Fair, for two years Fulbright 
professor of library service at the American Uni- 
versity in Cairo, and Professor Mohamed Kafahi of 
Fuad I University. The idea for the book devel- 
oped out of the translation program of the Cultural 
Division of the United States Embassy. The text 
is based on various American works on the sub- 
ject and describes modern methods of library book 
selection, cataloging, arrangement, and library man- 
agement. It is expected that it will be used as a 
guide by school and public libraries in Egypt and 
throughout the Middle East 


eee 
Earl Bunting, managing director of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, will serve as national 
chairman for Bible Week, October 20 through 26. 


Saturday morning broadcasts of Carnival of 


Books for October are 
Ocroper 4—Real Book abou {laska, Beryl and Samuel 
Epstein (New York) 
OctToBer 11—Climb a l y 
Havighurst (Oxford, Ohw) 





Octoser 18—Lad)cake Farm, Mabel Leigh Hunt (Indian 
apolis, Indiana) 
OCTOBER 25-—Jareb, Miriam Powell (Bayside, New York) 
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U.S. Embassy, Ca F 


Ethel M. Fair and Professor Mohamed 
Kafafit autograph copie Librarianshiy 
in the Service of Youth sn she 

the American University at Car At t 
left ss Hassan Bey Mahmoud ntroller 
Fuad I University Library and 


f the Car Librar ; | 


generat of 


president « 


On June 27, 1952, Mayor Vin 
litteri of New York City 
Rankin, former municipal reference librarian of 
the New York Public Library with a scr iting 


her ‘distinguished and exceptional publi i f 





presentec 





Grover A. Whalen arranged this 

homage to Miss Rankin, who serv i 
Municipal Reference Library for mor 
years. Mayor Impellitteri praised Miss Rankin 


loyalty and her vision in making the Municipa 
Reference Library the successful in tion t 

is. The Mayor also expressed 
for Miss Rankin’s assistance durit 
City Hall, first as president of th 
then as mayor. A week later the Cou: 

City of New York added its tribute ar 
resolution in honor of Miss Rankin, expressing 
gratitude for her service and ‘wishin 

retirement many more years of hap 

ful activity 











ae lL 

One hundred and twenty-five hist 
ments from the Foreman Lebold collection w 
on display in the State University of lowa 
October 3 to 13. The exhibit, called “Great 
icans and valued at $100,000, will consist 
ters, documents, and books written by great An 
icans during periods of great crises in American 
history. The works cover a span of 369 ye 
1570 to 19349 





ae Lee Le 
Something new in public relations 
is being readied for launching by Marie D 








of New York, Mildred Bruder Buchanan of Chi 
cago, and Miriam E. McNally of Denver. The ven 
ture, “Public Relations Planner,’ has headquarters 
at 75 Riverside Drive, New York 24 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


WILLIAM 


TA monthly review of nonsubscription publications The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Dr. Fitz 
Gerald, Director, Library S« hool, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. ]} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ANDERSON, IRVING H. and WALTER F 
DEARBORN. The Psychology of Teaching Reading 
New York, Ronald Press, 1952. 382p. $4.75 

2 Britannica Bor kof the Yea edited by WAL- 
ter Yust. Chicago, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
1952. 768p. $12 

3, Bryan, ALice I. The Public Librarian. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1952. 475p. $6 

4. BURBANK, NELSON L. House Carpentry and 
Joinery: every step of carpentry in and around the 
house. Sth ed. New York, Simmons-Boardman, 
1952. 219p. $4 

5. Buros, OscAR KriseEN. Statistical Metho- 
dology Review 1941-1950. New York, John Wiley 
and Sons, 1951. 457p. $7 

Crose, Paut D. How to Insulate Homes 
and Farm Buildings. Chicago, American Technical 
Society, 1952. 204p. $3 

7. Collier's Year Book; covering events of the 
year 1951, edited by CHARLES F. Barry. New 
York, P. F. Collier and Son, 1952. 783p. $10 
retail; $5 to librarics 

8. Cox, WARREN E. Lighting and Lamp De- 

en. New York, Crown, 1952. 179p. $5 

9. EASTMAN, Mary Huse. Index to Fair) Tales, 
Myths and Legends. Second Supplement. (Useful 
Reference Series, No. 82) Boston, F. W. Faxon, 
1952. 370p. $7.50 

10. Faris, Ropert E. L. Social Psychology. 
New York, Ronald Press, 1952. 420p. $5 

11. FoRMAN, Harry W. Rights of Trains, 
ith ed. revised by Peter Josserand. New York, 
Simmons-Boardman, 1951. 397p. $4.95 

12. GARDINER, Harotp C. ed. The Great 
Books; A Christian Appraisal. vol. 3. New York, 
Devin-Adair, 1951. 160p. $2.75 

13. GiRDLESTONE, C. M. Mozart and His 
Piano Concertos. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1952. Slip. $5 

14. Great Books of the Western World. Ros- 
ERT M. HuTCHINS, editor-in-chief; Mortimer J. 
Adler, associate editor. Chicago, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 1952. S4v. $245.50 

15. Hotmes, ARNOLD W. The Family Problem 
Handbook: how and where to find help and guid- 
ance. New York, Frederick Fall, 1952. 191p. 
paper $2, cloth, $3.50 

16. HONG, WALLACE YEE. The Chinese Cook 
Book. New York, Crown, 1952. 261p. $4 

17. Lewis, Ropert G. The Handbook of Amer- 
tcan Railroads. New York, Simmons-Boardman, 
1951. 242p. $2.95 
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18. The Lincoln Library of Essential Informa- 
tion. 20th ed. edited by Epwin V. MITCHELI 
Buffalo, New York, The Frontier Press, 1951. 
2,271p. $21 

19. MARTIN, JOHN. World Book of Modern 
Ballet. Cleveland, Ohio, World Publishing Com 
pany, 1952. 191p. $6 

20. Matruias, A. J., Jr. and E. SmitH, Sr 
How To Destgen and Install Plumbing. 41rd ed 
Chicago, American Technical Society, 1952. 444p. 
$3.95 

21. PALESTRANT, S. and H. SCHNEIDER. The 
Car Owner's Fix-It Guide: A complete handbook 
to automobile operation, maintenance and repair 
New York, Frederick Fell, 1952. 96p. paper $2 

22. Popular Mechanics’ Motorist’s Fix-It Book 
Chicago, Popular Mechanics Magazine, 1952. 144p 
$2 

23. Ritey, Tom and Epirors oF PopULAR ME- 
CHANICS. Popular Mechanics Ranch-Type House 
You Can Build. Chicago, Popular Mechanics, 1952 
132p. paper $3.50 

24. Ropack, A. A. History of American Psy- 
chology. Library Publishers, New York, 1952 
4206p. $6 

25. SANDERS, CHAUNCEY. An Introduction to 
Research in English Literary History. New York. 
Macmillan, 1950. 423p. $5.50 

26. SHIMMONS, EarL W. comp. Home Build- 
ing and Repair Short Cuts. New York, Simmons- 
Boardman, 1952. 201p. $4.50 

27. SUMPTION, Lots LINTNER and MARGUERITE 
LINTNER ASHBROOK. Cooking with Magic. Peoria, 
Illinois, Chas. A. Bennett, 1952. 191p. $3.95 

28. Sunset Ideas for Cabins and Beach House 
Menlo Park, California, Lane Publishing Company. 
1952. 112p. paper $1.50 

29. TOWNSEND, GILBERT and RALPH G. Dat- 
ZELL. How to Plan a House. 2nd ed. Chicago, 
American Technical Society, 1952. 584p. $6.95 

30. UbtricH, Homer. Symphonic Music: its 
evolution since the Renaissance. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1952. 352p. $4.25 

31. WOLFFLIN, HEINRICH. Classe Art: an 
introduction to the Italian Renaissance. New York 
Phaidon, Garden City Books, 1952. 296p. $6.50 


Fine Arts 


World Book of Modern Ballet” is a comprte- 
hensive and fascinating review of the principal 
ballets, companies, choreographers, and dancers 
trom 1929 to the present. John Martin, dance 
critic for the New York Times since 1927, traces 
the revival of the classic ballet and its develop- 
ment in Engtand and America. Works of outstand- 
ing choreographers are described and criticized; 
dancers, composers, and designers are discussed, 
and 160 photographs aftord a pictorial review of 
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modern ballet. Unfortunately the volume is not 
indexed nor is there a list of the illustrations. 

Professional musicians and other music lovers 
will welcome Mozart and His Piano Concertos.” 
In this, the first detailed study of the 25 piano 
concertos, the author traces, in most interesting 
fashion, the composer's growth and the develop- 
ment of his art. 416 examples of Mozart's work 

have been inserted in the text, and appendixes 
I and II contain cadenzas from K.365 and K.413. 
A list of composers, a list of Mozart's other works 
mentioned in the book, and a list of Mozart rec- 
ords add to the reference value of this important 
study. 

Symphonic Music™ is a concise survey of sym- 
phonic music from the seventeenth century to the 
present. Major symphonic works are treated as 
well as concertos, overtures, symphonic poems, bal- 
lets, and suites. Some 35 musical examples and 
8 tables and charts are inserted in the text and a 
6-page bibliography and careful index complete 
this worth-while addition to the music reference 
collection. 

Some additions of illustrative material and ref- 
erence to English language rather than German 
bibliographies have been carried out in the beauti- 
ful Phaidon edition of Classic Art® by Heinrich 
Wolfflin, translated by Peter and Linda Murray 
from the eighth German edition (1948). Eight 
color plates and about 200 other illustrations re- 
flecting the Renaissance period dot the text. The 
list of illustrations of the great Italian masters is 
arranged according to the artist. 
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Transportation 


Packed with practical, helpful information for 
the average car owner is the Motorist’s Fix-It 
Book.” A special feature is the section on car 
noises and what they mean. Drawings, charts, and 
photographs illustrate this useful handbook and 
there is a subject index for quick reference. 

The Car Owner's Fix-It Guide™ is a nontechni- 
cal handbook for the average driver who wants to 
familiarize himself with the construction and inner 
workings of his car. Many drawings and photo- 
graphs illustrate the text so that the least mechani- 
cally minded reader can understand why and how 
his car works—or doesn't! 

The fourth edition of Rights of Trains" has been 
expanded to include block signal and interlocking 
rules, and the rules of centralized traffic control. 
The standard code of operating rules of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads is fully explained 
and the reason behind each rule is given. Question 
and answer sections make this volume especially 
useful to the trainman about to take a rules ex- 
amination. 

Handbook of American Railroads™ is a source 
of facts and information about the 127 Class 1 
railroads of the country. Arrangement is alpha- 
betical and each entry includes a photograph, route 
map, and up-to-date statistical data. 


Home Planning and Repair 


For those who yearn for a place “to get away 
from it all” Sunset Ideas for Cabins and Beach 
Houses™ is the answer. Here are satisfying sug- 
gestions for all tastes and pocketbooks—for build- 
ing in the mountains, on lakes, rivers, or dunes. 
Included is information on sanitation, water supply, 
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road construction, and problems of financing. This 
volume, which is worth much more than its price, 
also includes a reading list of references which 
are available from most public libraries. 


The home builder and handy man can save hours 
of labor and avoid costly errors by learning the 
tricks of the trade as these are supplied in Home 
Building and Repair Short Cuts.” Topics range 
from building outdoor fireplaces to getting the 
most out of a power saw; from laying out an 
ellipse for an arch to a grease tray for a aepeel 
Step by step illustrations are worked out with 
painstaking detail as to measurements and ores 
ance of the finished product, and it would be diff. 
cult to suggest a building or repair ‘ob which 
could not be handled with greater facility with 
this informative book as a guide. 

The second edition of How to Plan a House 
differs from the first in that it places emphasis on 
current styles of architecture and recent develop 
ments in heating, materials, plumbing, and combi- 
nation room ideas. The Sicaied g sequence is logi 
cal—first, discussions on details of all over build 
ing plans followed by ideas on preplanning such 
as scaled representations of the furniture around 
which rooms are moulded, together with human 
traffic requirements. After each room is so tre 
scale models are arranged in various combinations 
until the final floor plan emerges. Here are 1 
new ideas for the prospective home builder which 
if followed, should result in homes that sat th 
needs of the family. 

Amateur home builders will find the Ruanch-T yp 
House You Can Build *™ a remarkable guide to low 
cost construction. This spiral bound volume con 
tains step-by-step instructions for building, many 
illustrations, and a complete index 

The third edition of How to Design and Install 
Plumbing®™ contains up-to-date instructions for 
planning and installing plumbing which will fur 
nish the greatest satisfaction for the individual 
needs of the family. Presented in simple and in- 
teresting terms understandable to readers without 
technical knowledge, the materials have been organ 
ized systematically and are accompanied by draw- 
ings, designs, and blueprints; it is carefully in 
dexed for ready reference. 











Any one with a rudimentary knowledge of the 
construction work which goes into a total build- 
ing project can profit from the information pre- 
sented in House Carpentry and Joinery.’ No salient 
factor has been omitted—new structures, remodel- 
ing, additions, and interior finishings are included 
Well indexed, with an adequate glossary and il 
lustrated with photographs and diagrams, this vol 
ume embodies the author's belief that a house 
should be built to fit the family. 

In Lighting and Lamp Design* Mr. Cox, de- 
signer and craftsman of handmade lamps and for- 
mer art director of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
discusses the principles of light and its relation- 
ship to sight; the function of lighting in interior 
decoration and the basic elements of lamp design 
Illustrated with 300 photographs and di agrams this 
volume furnishes information on correct lighting 
for homes, museums, churches, libraries, and fac- 
tories for everyone interested in good lighting 

A useful book for the owner-handyman is H 
to Insulate Homes and Farm Buildines® It con- 
tains basic information on making such buildings 
weathertight. Nontechnical in style, the material is 
presented in tabular as well as graphic form 
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Cookbooks 


All styles of Chinese cookery are included in 
The Chinese Cook Book," the latest addition to 
the International Cook Book Series. It lists 500 
recipes, from soups to desserts, with a special 
method of simplifying each step of preparation. A 
list of dealers who carry the imported ingredients, 
a table of domestic equivalents, a glossary, and an 
index add to the usefulness of this excellent volume. 

Cooking with Magic™ contains more than 300 
recipes ranging from soups to desserts which have 
“magic” (sour milk, buttermilk, or sour cream) 
among their ingredients. Indexed and illustrated 
with photographs this volume should be popular. 


Great Books 


The Great Books of the Western World™ offer 
varied uses to many librarians. Our interest, chiefly, 
is in the first three volumes; vol. I, The Great Con- 
versation, vols. II and III, The Great Ideas, A Syn- 
topicon. Five men—Mark Van Doren, Stringfellow 
Barr, Scott Buchanan, Mortimer Adler, and Robert 
Hutchins—interested in the books which reflect the 
cultural approach to life of which they approve 
have contributed to The Great Conversation. 

Edited by Mortimer Adler, A Syntopicon, which 
means “a collection of topics,” serves as an index 
and master key to all the great classics in this set. 
The Syntopicon is a sort of “punched card” ap- 
proach to the ideas contained in the Great Books. 
Through 163,000 references the Syntopicon takes 
the reader to all of the profound topics which have 
interested and attracted so many of the great minds 
of the past. Each topic has five parts: introduction, 
outline, references, cross-references, additional read- 
ings. “Angel’’ to “love’’ and “man” to “world” 
embrace the topics. Concepts such as “democracy’’, 
“evolution,” “happiness,” ‘metaphysics,’ ‘‘sin,” 

virtue,’ ‘‘vice,”’ are included in the 102 great ideas. 
Each library will need the Syntopicon; many will 
want the remaining volumes of the set. 

The current interest in a liberal education for 
adults will increase the demand which has been 
furthered by the Great Books Foundation program. 
The Great Books include 443 works by 74 authors 
mostly selected from the great writers prior to the 
twentieth century. An earlier and similar compre- 
hensive venture was that of the Harvard Classics, 
Dr. Eliot's famous Five-Foot Shelf. Librarians who 
cannot afford the Great Books will find the Harvard 
Classics a bargain and a worthy substitute. 

Those who have followed the activities of the 
Great Books Foundation will be interested in the 
third of four volumes of The Great Books: A Chris- 
tian Appraisal” covering the books discussed in 
tour classes, or years, of adult study. This sym- 
posium of the third year’s program measures up to 
the two which preceded it and speaks well for the 
selective ability of Dr. Gardiner, the literary editor 
of America. In light of the current emphasis on 
Great Books and the classics for adult education 
this set of The Great Books: A Christian Appraisal 
1s a welcome addition to every reference shelf. 


Yearbooks 
Two yearbooks portraying the world events of 
the year 1951 are proving useful aids to busy li- 


brarians—the Britannica Book of the Year? and 
Collier's Year Book.’ Each of these, besides keep- 
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ing abreast of world activities for the past year, 
serves as a supplement to the adult encyclopedia 
bearing its name. 


General Reference 


A valuable addition to research methods is An 
Introduction to Research in English Literary His- 
tory™ which is divided into 4 parts dealing with 
the materials, tools, and methods of research, and 
suggestions on thesis writing. One chapter, devoted 
to problems in folklore, has been contributed by 
Stith Thompson. Although planned for students 
in the field of English it can assist others. Biblio- 
graphical references cover 75 pages and specimen 
bibliographies, notes, and thesis pages complete 
this well organized reference-teaching tool. 

Dr. Bryan's survey of the library profession in 
The Public Librarian * furnishes a provocative study 
which will be referred to by students and librar- 
ians for some time to come. A section on the edu- 
cation of librarians has been contributed by Dr. 
Robert D. Leigh. Although a report of the Public 
Library Inquiry, it will have comparable value for 
all members of the profession. 

A new printing of the Lincoln Library” is of 
interest because as a one-volume reference tool this 
work is used by many who recall the statement in 
the New York Times: ‘One of those unusual books 
which fulfills the demand for a textbook, an out- 
line, and a chronology of the general branches of 
knowledge.” Crossword puzzle enthusiasts and 
double-crostic fans will continue to find this an 
indispensable tool. 

The Family Problem Handbook ™ will be of as- 
sistance to social workers and guidance counsellors 
in that it lists, under specific problems and catas- 
trophes, government and other welfare agencies 
where aid may be obtained. Indexed, with an ade- 
quate bibliography arranged under subject, this 
volume with its valuable source material can ex- 
pedite the work of scientifically trained workers. 

The long awaited and much needed supplement 
to the Index to Fairy Tales*® will be welcomed by 
all interested in children’s literature. The same 
sequence as in the preceeding volumes will be 
noted: the index, list of books analyzed, titles of 
books analyzed, geographical and racial list, sub- 
ject list, and directory of publishers. 


Psychology 


Statistical Methodology Review 1941-1950° is 
the third in a series of volumes presenting reviews 
of books in all fields in which statistical methods 
are used. Designed to assist statisticians and re- 
search workers this volume presents reviews of 342 
books written in English and published between 
1941 and 1950 in 12 different countries, and 842 
review excerpts from 112 journals. Coverage for 
the decade is fairly comprehensive except for books 
and reviews published during the last two months 
of 1950. 

The present volume differs from earlier volumes 
in this series in that it lists only books on statisti- 
cal methods and closely related topics such as 
probability and mathematical statistics. Previous 
volumes included portions of all known book re- 
views while the present volume is more selective. 
Less valuable reviews and widely reviewed books 
have been omitted. Entries are arranged alphabeti- 
cally by author, with complete bibliographical in- 
formation, and carry extensive cross-references not 

(Continued on page 191) 
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Display for the Month 


















HORROR FOR HALLOWEEN 


Fe HALLOWEEN week in the library this mys- 
tery display was made by a talented soldier 
from odds and ends around the Tripler Army Hos- 
pital (APO San Francisco, California). The dra- 
pery background, part of a parachute dyed pink; 
the rubber gloves tinted a ghastly green, with 
purple veins of show card paints; green water in 
the bottles marked “Poison”; colored eyes drawn 
on construction paper; an old picture smeared with 
red paint and pierced with a paper dagger—all 
combined to give an eerie effect. 
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BOOKS AND THE WORLD OF SporRTS 
Against a background of yellow construction paper, banners of orange with yellow lettering 
announce various sports. Silhouettes are of dark green paper. Colorful book jackets and 
books add interest to this display in the library of the Tripler Army Hospital. The bulletin 
boards are built into the book shelves, thus giving more emphasis to the books featured 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 


LIBRARIES* 


E ARE NOT ACCUSTOMED to look in Holiday 

for evaluations of children’s books and 
reading. However, in the August issue, Clifton 
Fadiman has chosen to cast his critical eye over 
the field of current books for children. In case you 
may have missed this article, 1 am urging that you 
read it for it contains some good suggestions that 
are in need of consideration. 

For example, his subtitle implies one point 
worthy of note: “What do your children read? 
Perhaps they're learning too much, and wondering 
too little.’ Mr. Fadiman feels (and I am inclined 
to agree) that in these materialistic times we tend 
to overemphasize the factual books for children. 
We “dish out” information to them to the extent 
that their own thinking and flights of fancy are 
too little challenged. As he aptly expresses it: 
“Write a little above the presumed mental level 
of your audience. Puzzle the child a bit, bewilder 
him a bit, set him guessing, groping, force him to 
think and feel a little above himself.’ Again, in 
commenting on current books in certain subject 
areas, “Two things only he cannot get, two feel- 
ings. In these pages he cannot find himself—or 
lose himself. Pleasant, ‘adapted’ to the child, 
such books are, they do not make even a furtive 
try at producing that quick, almost fearful sense 
of enlargement that comes with the tap of a cane 
in the courtyard of an old inn, with the sight of 
a foot-print on the shore, with the contemplation 
of a bottle labeled ‘Drink me.’ ” 

There is truth indeed in these statements but, 
being the librarian of a modern elementary school, 
I am, I think, in a better position than the author 
to realize the value to our program of the fine field 
of informational literature for children. And such 
books do not have their value solely in the teach- 
ing program. The alert child whose curiosity has 
been aroused to explore some area of knowledge 
cannot do so without books, and here are stepping 
stones to bridge the gap to more mature material. 
Paul knows far more about the American Indian 
than I do for he has read everything in this area 
that he can put his hands on. Each new book 
about Indians that we receive he reads and discusses 
with me. Third-grade Henry hurried to me when 
I returned from my trek to Oregon to ask if I had 
any more books about Lincoln. Some of these 
books he reads for himself and others his father 
treads with him. 

No, I cannot agree with Mr. Fadiman when he 
writes, “All children, of course, have their hobbies. 
When I was nine, I collected cigarette-box pictures 
of exuberantly curved ladies of the stage, all clad 
in tights. The collecting satisfied me; I did not 
lust for a book on the subject.” Perhaps that par- 
ticular interest did not kindle the need for reading 
(although I can see how it might) but for many 
hobbies good books are essential. 


* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this pa e to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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I am in accord, however, with his plea for the 
more imaginative book, the book that attunes a 
child to beauty and adventure in life and thought. 
We have many such books. Some of them are old 
but their power is ever fresh. The folk and fairy 
tales, the hero and adventure tales are a part of our 
heritage that must not be crowded out by present 
day material needs. Therefore let us seek every 
opportunity to share them with our children. They 
can still kindle a gleam in the eye, a breathless 
expectancy that no comic book or Disney or Hardy 
Boys can ever do. 


I attribute a great deal of Mr. Fadiman’s jaun- 
diced attitude toward modern children’s books to 
mental indigestion. His opening sentences are 
ample evidence: “I have just survived a week of 
forcible reading. The diet consisted of 51 books 
for children. In seven dizzying days I have been 
by turns Toddler, Active Child, and Older Boy or 
Girl. I have been Fact-minded, Imaginative, Un- 
adventurous, Bookish, Outdoor, Serious, and 
Family-centered."’ Need more be said? Here is 
proof of the variety of current children’s books, but 
here also is a reading situation quite abnormal 
(except for librarian or book reviewer) and one 
that we do not recommend for our children. Rather 
we are happy that the field is so broad that each 
may choose, read, and grow according to his own 
interests 

Few of the books Mr. Fadiman read will endure 

perhaps only one—but the five or six old-timers 
he mentions have lasted when all of their contem- 
poraries have disappeared entirely only to be found 
in such places as the University of Chicago's his- 
torical collection of children’s books. I suggest 
that Mr. Fadiman go to that collection and read 
51 books (if he can find them) from any year of 
the nineteenth century and then see how he feels. 


Charging Desks 


I am moved to express my feeling on behemoth 
charging desks! This August my husband and I 
journeyed to the town of his birth in British Co- 
lumbia. One afternoon we decided to explore the 
fine new school, now in use for the third year. As 
we roamed the halls, I was silently praying, ‘Oh, 
I do hope they have a library!”’ 

Sure enough! We found it on the second floor, 
quite properly centered. One of the first things 
that caught my eye as we entered was a bronze 
plaque announcing that “The furniture in this li- 
brary was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so.” 
From then on, my rancor grew. The tables (too 
large) were jammed in, row on row, with scarcely 
room to move between. And all because the huge 
charging desk took up all of the space. 

Why, oh why does the layman think that the 
library desk is the prime symbol of correct library 
atmosphere? Why cannot he realize that it can 
become a barrier instead of a gate to a good library; 

(Continued on page 192) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








sy: SECOND EDITION of Volumes I and II 
(Classes A-K) of Henry Evelyn Bliss’s A 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION is pub- 
lished this month in a combined, single-volume 
format (xiv, 729p). Volume I was originally pub- 
lished in 1940; Volume II in 1947. Because of 
the highly specialized nature of the work, only a 
limited demand could be expected, and both vol- 
umes were accordingly printed in editions of less 
than one thousand copies. The demand has proved 
greater than either author or publisher anticipated 
—great enough to justify our issuing a second edi- 
tion of the first two volumes and extending the 
print run of Volumes III (Classes L-Z) and IV 
(Index), scheduled for publication early next year. 

A list of the principal corrections in the second 
edition of Volumes I and II has been printed sepa- 
rately and will be supplied without charge to pur- 
chasers of the first edition along with their copies 
of Volumes III and IV. 


Learning to Use the Library 


Martin Rossoff's USING YOUR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARY is the first new manual for 
high school students which The Wilson Company 
has issued since the 1930's. It provides a fresh 
approach to the subject, both in method and in 
scope. 

As readers of Mr. Rossoff's “Blueprint for Li- 
brary Teaching’ in the September WILSON LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN know, his method of teach- 
ing library use is an interesting departure from the 
traditional formula. Taking a leaf from modern 
educational practice, he presents information about 
library tools, not by devoting a descriptive unit to 
each tool in turn, but by offering the reader a 
series of typical reference assignments, each in- 
volving the use of a variety of tools. 

The method is strictly functional. Only so much 
information is given about the use of each tool as 
is pertinent to the assignment in question. The 
most frequently used tools—the card catalog, the 
READERS’ GUIDE, and the encyclopedia—are in- 
troduced cumulatively, different instances of their 
use being given in successive units. Since the ac- 
count of each tool is clearly motivated by a definite 
reference problem, there is little opportunity for 
the student's attention to wander, as it might in a 
more abstract discussion. 

The author's refreshingly direct and readable 
style and the carefully chosen illustrations also help 
to keep interest alive. An additional attraction for 
the student is the brevity of the manual. It does not 
attempt to tell all, only the essentials, and it can 
be read easily in one or two sittings. 

The first four units present the reference assign- 
ments and the tools used in connection with them. 
They are “A Topic in Biography: Bing Crosby”; 
“A Topic in Science: Guided Missiles’; ‘A Topic 
in Geography: India’; ‘A Topic in Social Studies: 
Labor and Labor Unions.” 

Unit Five, “Preparing the Report,” offers prac- 
tical advice on taking notes and preparing a list of 
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works consulted. Going beyond the scope of the 
conventional library handbook, the last three units 
remind the student of the library's resources for 
personal guidance and for recreational reading an 
offer suggestions for building a home library, Unit 
Six, “The Problems of Young People 
books and other literature dealing with persona 
adjustment, the choice of a career, and the ch 
of a college. Unit Seven, “Choosing a 
Read,” briefly explains the subject classification 
books, stresses the values of recreational reading 
and cites some reading lists for young people. The 
final unit, “Building a Home Library,’ recommends 
a few basic reference works for the home and lists 
and briefly annotates some good books available in 
paper-covered editions. 


Gescribes 





Bc 0k t 


Egypt-Iran-Arabia 


Events in Egypt, Iran, Arabia, Israel 
other five countries that comprise the Middl 
are headline news these days. Ruled by n 
ters for centuries these countries are engulfec 
wave of nationalism, partially fomented. I 
northern neighbor, Russia, and partially 
own rulers to divert the thoughts of the great 
majority of the peoples from the abject poverty 
in which they live. CRISIS IN THE MIDDL 
EAST is a well-named Reference Shelf compilation 
published last month that presents today’s picture 
with historical sidelights. 











Back in Print 


A continuing demand for SELECTED READ. 
INGS IN RHETORIC AND PUBLIC SPEAK 
ING by Lester Thonssen, professor of publi 
speaking, College of the City of New York, has 
necessitated a second printing of the book that met 
with immediate favor when it was first published 
Forensic opened its review as follows: 





Dr. Thonssen has performed a very useful serv 
in making conveniently available to the 
instructor and student these important sel 
from Plato through Genung. Many « he 
ters and articles reprinted are not availabl 
of great libraries. The reader sees how s5 
history was made and where and when the steps 
in advance were taken. 









9,921 16mm Motion Pictures 


1,670 16mm motion pictures are indexed in the 
1952 annual cumulation of the EDUCATIONAL 
FILM GUIDE. This is a supplement to the 1951 
cloth bound edition indexing 8,251 films, making 
a total of 9,921 as above. Two new features have 
been added. The latest cumulation has a section 
“Recent Releases” of 264 films announced too late 
for inclusion in the main text. The second feature 
is the order number of the Library of Congress 
cards that are available. 

Cecile Starr, film editor of the Saturday Revi 
recently prepared a pamphlet for the Film Council 
of America on film sources. In it she writes, “The 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Baker, Blanch M. 
Arts. $10 
Bliss, Henry E. A BiBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSI- 
FICATION, Vols. I and II (Classes A-K) 
in one volume. Second Edition. $15 
EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE. Annual sub- 


THEATRE AND ALLIED 


scription, $5 (U.S. and Canada); for- 
eign, $6 
Latham, Edward. Crisis IN THE MIDDLE 


East. Reference Shelf, No. 3. $1.75 

Rossoff, Martin. UstnG Your HIGH SCHOOL 
LiprARY, Single copies, 70 cents each; 
10 or more in one order, 50 cents each; 
25 or more, 45 cents each; 50 or more, 
40 cents each 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOI 
LIBRARIES. Sixth Edition. On the serv- 
ice basis. 

Thonssen, Lester. SELECTED READINGS IN 
RHETORIC AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. $3 











EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE contains the most 
complete listing of educational films available at 
this time.” 


For High School Libraries 


Coming October 15th, the new, sixth edition of 
th STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. For details see our full- 


page advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 


Approximately 6,000 Volumes 


The recently published THEATRE AND AL- 
LIED ARTS, a descriptive list of approximately 
6,000 volumes, “is a fuller, more completely an- 
notated and indexed theatre bibliography than any 
of its predecessors in the field. It will stand 
as the main theatre bibliographical reference for a 
long time and it cannot fail to make theatre re- 
search much easier for untold numbers of theatre 
workers and students. Speaking as a theatre bib- 
liographer, I am envious of the accomplishment; 
as a theatre researcher and librarian, I would hate 
to have to do without it.” This quote is from a 
comprehensive review that appeared in the Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal (May 1952) signed by Paul 
Myers, New York Public Library. 


Visitors 


Migs Wilson Company has recently been host to: 
Kesavan, chief librarian, National Library 
of Toda, Caicutta. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ole Rasmus Krag of Oslo, Norway, 
who have been in Denver, Colorado, the past year 
under the auspices of the Institute of International 
Education. Mr. Krag is on the University of Oslo 
staff, and Mrs. Krag is librarian of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Clyde S. King, librarian, Dorothy Melanie Beck, 
assistant librarian, and Chester F. Piell, of the Hun- 
terdon County Library, Flemington, New Jersey. 

Robert Collison, reference librarian, Westminster 
Reference Library, London, England. 

Wilma Bennett, librarian, Covina, 
High School. 
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California, 


1952 


Wen-Yu Yen, chief of cataloging unit, United 
Nations Library, former director of the National 
Roosevelt Library, Chunking, China. 

Effie Lee Morris, children’s librarian, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public Library (Superior Branch). 

Muriel Perkal, library assistant, William How- 
ard Taft High School, New York City. 

Joe R. Jackson, student, New York City. 

Vera S. Flandarf, librarian, Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago. 

Catherine O'Day Hollis, Mercy Central School 
of Nursing Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Alan L. Heyneman, New York representative of 
the Library of Congress. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
‘6 
CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 187) 
only with earlier volumes in this series but with 
other related volumes edited by Buros. Included 
are a periodical directory and index, a directory 
and index of publishers, and indexes of titles and 
names. 

Although The Psychology of Teaching Reading’ 
was primarily designed for use as a textbook it 
should prove helpful to experienced teachers with 
formal training who need to be enlightened on the 
subject. The principal purpose of this book is to 
review the psychological evidence which must be 
the basis of methodology. The authors stress the 
thought that teachers of reading must take into 
consideration more than readiness to read. They 
must have knowledge of the importance which 
motivational and emotional factors play in produc- 
ing satisfactory reading. 

An extensive coverage of the field is presented 
here, and there is a comprehensive bibliography. 
The volume also contains an index of reading au- 
thorities, an index on the subject content and a 
liberal sprinkling of timely illustrations. 

The History of American Psychology™ differs 
from Boring’s History of Experimental Psychology 
in that it attempts to bridge the gulf between pre- 
experimental and experimental epochs by filling in 
the gaps in other too brief and deliberately circum- 
scribed histories of psychology. Research on the 
American achievement in the psychological area of 
science uncovered so much valuable material that 
it was found necessary to triple the original size of 
this volume. 

Intended for use as a textbook, Social Psychol- 
ogy serves equally well as a reference tool for ad- 
vanced students of sociology. The book is liberally 
footnoted, with selected references at the end of 
each chapter, and well indexed as to names and 
subjects; individual topics are ably augmented with 
case histories. Because of the many psychological 
concepts and terms used throughout the text, pre- 
requisites in advanced psychology should be rigidly 
adhered to. 

All reference librarians who buy reference books 
and advise the public in the purchase of reference 
tools for home and for school will rejoice that the 
so-called ‘15 for 1" give-away scheme has been 
condemned again by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion which recently reiterated its objection to this 
unethical practice. Leaders in the library profes- 
sion will do a service to the community by con- 
tinuing to look with disfavor on this practice and 
will do a service to the book trade by stressing 
merit as a basis for acquisition. 
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(Continued from page 189) 

that the physical borrowing and returning of books 
is not nearly so important as free movement in 
browsing, selecting, and exploring; and that money 
thus spent could buy many fine books for the 
shelves? In this case the collection was deplorable 
—old, worn-out books, colorless and discouraging. 
My husband ruefully confessed that most of them 
had been in school when he was attending. When 
I was told that the plaque had cost over $200, I 
made the obvious comment that it represented many 
fine, new books that should be on the shelves. 

If I might have had the choosing of a charging 
desk for my library, I should have selected a small 
one on wheels that could have been easily moved 
from place to place as my activities directed. Now 
I have modified my views somewhat. When I 
watch the children cluster around the desk to ex- 
amine books as they are returned, telling me what 
they like about certain ones, asking me for help in 
further reading, I realize that we do need some- 
thing more sizeable than a tea wagon. Neverthe- 
less, I do not want anything so big that it becomes 
forbidding and banishes the friendly, spacious feel- 
ing of an inviting library. 





R-E-E 


32 page booklet on over 300 
DIFFERENT PET BOOKS 
Every kind of a pet known, 


ALL-PETS, Fond du Lac 4, Wis, 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences — 

Fiction — History, etc. supplied at 

reasonable prices. Catalogs issued, 
“Want Lists’ solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N.Y, 














E offer an efficient skilled service for Ie 
cating your out-of-print books, and 28 years 
of experience in this field warrants our sug. 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal, 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 


415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N.Y, 





OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN & 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 


Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 223 fields 
of work and 483 cross references. Use on any 
size folders. 

List of headings. Bibliography. 706 labels. 
Complete $7.50 Postpaid 


STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 
1512 Lincoln Way La Porte, Indiana 


—4 STANDARD DOG BOOKS— 
All by CAPT. WILL JUDY, editor of Dog World 
TRAINING THE DOG—S8th ed. .. $3.00 
CARE OF THE DOG—4th ed. 1.75 
DOG SCRAPBOOK 2.50 
PRINCIPLES OF DOG BREED'G 4.00 
Publishers also of Dog World Magazine 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Blidg., 3323 Michigan Blivd., Chicago 16 


LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 


Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 




















287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


W « ecure bette tion for libr ' 

Where you learn f ne v incy we 
f hundred 40th year 

AMERICAN “LIBRARIANS: AGENCY 


Fifth Ave »uite 906) New York 





Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 

Send lists to Dept. W.B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 














SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 


bon weg List will receive our continued and careful 

orts. % of our detailed quotations are within 
the original “Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York t!, N.Y. 





BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well os 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
- Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
' 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y 








We can supply many 
out of - print _ titles 
from our comprehen- 
sive stock of several 
hundred thousand vol- 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 

—— Librarians umes—others through 

for 80 Years our efficient search 

31 East Tenth Street services, here and 
New York 3 Y. abroad. 


























THOUGHTS 


Today’s -rost=ns 


AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


Recommended in 
Magazines for School 
Libraries 
Periodicals for Small 
and Medium Sized 
Libraries 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 


Issued semi-monthly 
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$ 
NEW BOOK 


From the brush and typewriter of | 
America’s foremost cartoonist chime 
the funniest, most comprehensive 
tooning text ever written. The 
cartoonist’s natural sense of 
permeates every page, ( 

uckles from the reader even when 
the most technical points are unde 
discussion. 

Here is a book you can offer am 
authoritative text to the serious 
dent, as a relaxing outlet to the sender 
in need of ¢ bobby, of as g0od eal 
tainment to one just looking for light 
humorous reading. All are guarantegl 
to - what they want. 

ntains over 500 wo 
drawings including reproductions 
scores of Hoff’s best cartoons iim 
Esquire, The New Yorker, Colliers, - 
ete. 

Covers single panel, comic strips 
advertising and political cartoon teh 
niques, and advice on selling cartoont, 

Specifications: 128 pages; size 8x11; cloth; attractive four (4) 
color jacket; list $3.00. ORDER NOW 





HOUSE FOR SALE 4) WALTER ROSTENBERG 


Bee ee tee Oe CaS rrere ms noninn: te Aye how 0 ae shone ami 
thy 3 ly the best dealing brokers, tangh 
are chapters on price, with avoiding legal en e- 
avoiding unnecessary geting the it pice, deling wit biker, aoiing lel ct 

day thee tile aoeind Wines Undies the new ocean tax foes ond. ineee other important topics. 
Mr, Rosteaberg is one of the most promineat realtors in the wealthiest residential community in 
United States, Westchester County, New York. He is past of the White Plains Realty 

Deseland is a divertor cod tattacer a ihe’ Westdhinaat Cotety Estate School. 


Cloth; attractive two color jacket. $2.00. READY NOW 


New apa in the vrenee Complete rer BOOK LIBRARY 











